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Lucky little lady. Such a wonderful Christmas 
morning. And now, look what’s come straight off 
the tree—a Christmas bonus from Santa himself 

.a real Xmas extra. Money all her own for fun 
in the holidays ahead. 

A surprise Christmas bonus of a Bank of Montreal 
money order or cheque in a gaily-decorated cover 
is bound to make a big hit with every member of 
your family. 

And for those hard-to-buy-for people on your 
list, there’s no better gift. Why not line up your 
Christmas bonuses today at your neighbourhood 
B of M branch—they will make you the most ap- 
preciated Santa south of the North Pole. , 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


BM 


P.$, For the youngsters, you can declare your 
bonus in the form of a special children’s savings passbook in an 


attractive gilt cover. 


P.P.$, And, don’t forget B of M cheques are 
ideally designed in the spirit of the season for Christmas bonuses, 


to employees and household help. 


BANK oF MONTREAL . 
Canadas First Sank 
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PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


How you'll get inoculated without pain 


v Next: the perfect conversationalist—a robot 


HOW WILL YOU HAVE your egg yolk light or dark? Canadian 
poultrymen will soon be able to produce egg yolks of any shade of yellow 
they want, by adding a new substance called carotenoids to chicken feed. 
Mostly it'll be used to counteract the dark orange color that results 

when hens feed on green grass. 


TEENAGER FOR TEENAGERS TO WATCH: 
Ken Fobes: They already are — by the thousands — 
in Calgary, where 19-year-old Fobes runs a 90- 
minute weekly records-and-dance show on 
CHCT-TV called Jeans and Jims. Both Desilu 

and NBC are nibbling at the program.’ Meanwhile 
Fobes, a graduate of Pasadena Playhouse, is 
expanding his other interests: a half-hour panel show 
with teenagers; song-writing; MCing an Alberta 
rock ‘n’ roll band; writing for a local TV weekly. 


FOBES 


CHILDREN (AND ADULTS) WHO FEAR “NEEDLES” will soon have 
a painless way to get their shots. Known as “jet injection,” it’s a 
1/5,000-in. stream fired through the skin at 280-Ib. pressure from a 
“gun.” U.S. army researchers hit on the idea when they found workers in 
diesel-engine plants getting infected by tiny jets of oil bursting from 
high-pressure lines. Using the new injector, medics can inoculate 

up to 400 men an hour. 


GOT A DISTINGUISHED — OR NOTORIOUS — ANCESTOR 
who deserves a place in the forthcoming Dictionary of Cana- 
dian Biography? It’s time to speak up. Editor George 

W. Brown’s already collected names of 6,000 deceased persons 
(even gangster Mickey MacDonald), and writing will 
start soon on the first of 15 to 20 volumes. The man who 
bequeathed $1,300,000 for the University of Toronto Press 
project hadn't hoped for such an early start: the late 
James Nicholson said work should begin after his widow's 
death. But Mrs. Nicholson got that condition changed 

and is encouraging immediate action. 


MRS. NICHOLSON 


tHE DAY ISN’T FAR OFF when you'll! be able to liven a lonely 
evening by playing chess — or just chatting — with an electronic computer. 
Toronto mathematician Les Green, who’s already “taught” a U. S.-made 
computer to converse via written questions and answers, says there's no 
reason why a voice couldn't be dubbed in. And his colleague, Frank 
Anderson, an international chess master, has a chess-playing machine that’s 
beaten all comers so far including Anderson. Another possibility, 

says Anderson: a hand-sized computer to make some of your 

business and personal decisions. 


AD CANADA’S NEWEST professional sculptor should 
p have a better grasp of the market for his work 

than most of his competitors. He’s Alan Jarvis, for 
four years (till he quit this fall) director of the 
National Gallery in Ottawa. Now he divides his 
time between editing Canadian Art and working 

on stone in a small downtown Ottawa studio. 
Subjects? All Jarvis will say is “some very well- 
known Canadians.” 


SCULPTOR JARVIS 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS may some day be able to earn a BA in 

the operation and philosophy of prairie co-operatives. That’s the aim of 

E. F. Scharf and board chairman L. L. Lloyd, of Saskatoon’s Co-operative 

Institute. They're leading the drive toward the first step: construction 
probably beginning next spring—of a $250,000 Western Co-operative 

College, at Saskatoon. They hope for eventual affiliation with the 

University of Saskatchewan. 
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GIVE THE TEENAGERS CREDIT? 


Lots of enemies, but it’s 


JEANS JANGLING with more than 
$100 million a year, Canada’s teen 
agers have long offered an enticing 
market. Now, to snare bigger portions 
of it. more and more merchants are 
turning to a well-proved business. lure 
credit 

A few stores — mostly big-city jewel- 
ers or clothiers Have given teenage 
charge accounts a whirl already. More 
would have, but they're scared of paren 
tal wrath. “Families would object to 
full-scale promotion,” says C. B. Flem- 
ington, president of the Credit Granters 
Association of Canada 

But with high-school students’ earn 
ings up (a Canadian High News. su 
vey showed that boys in our largest 
cities average $8.91 a week spending 
money; girls $5.73), few merchants can 
resist 

They lay down some hard ground 
rules: Arthur Bullied, secretary-treas 
urer of Associate Credit Bureaus of 
Canada says: “A teenager must have 
his parents’ permission before he shops 


.on credit. He shouldn't spend his allow 


on its way 


ance On time 
payments —just 
what he earns 
outside 
Most stores now offering credit sect 
a limit to junior’s account usually 
about $25 
And most feel the high-school set 
needs education in credit buying. Many 
merchants are teaching it themselves; 
the Canadian Credit Institute has set up 
a course on charge accounts at six To- 
ronto commercial and technical schools. 
How's it working so far? A. M 
Shapira, president of Morse Jewelers, 
who've offered credit to Toronto and 
Sudbury youngsters for four years, 
says, “Fine. Some kids are better cus¢ 
tomers than adults.” But Coward 
Clothes. who tried it for one year in 
Toronto and Kitchener, soon dropped 
credit fo? high-schoolers without thei 
parents’ signatures. “They just didn’t 
assume responsibility. They're not good 
risks.” president S. J. Lipson told Mac- 
leans And parents resented it 
SHIRLEY MAIR 


YM, YW TO GET ENGAGED women swamping men 


4 RELUCTANT COUPLE — the YM 
and YWCA—may finally make up thei: 
minds about marriage early next year 
Leaders in both groups are growing 
more uncomfortable about such facts 
as 
1) Of the Young Men’s group, 24° 
are women; 
2) In 20 cities across the country 
jointly run YM-YWs are cutting costs 

Both organizations have set special 
committees to studying an all-out mer 
ger. They'll report to national meetings 
this year. “We're bound to have it, 
says YM national secretary Les Vipond 
‘But nothing conclusive will likely 
happen for a few years yet,” says Jean 
Campbell, assistant national director of 
the YW. 

Meanwhile, when Toronto's St. Clair 
Ave. Y(M) conducted a survey about 


what the branch should be doing, more 
girls answered than boys. And Toron- 
to’s Central YW has opened its doors 
to men for weekly co-ed swimming, 
badminton and dancing 

Mingling of the sexes isn't the only 
news about the Y. As Catholics, Jews 
and some Mohammedans join local 
branches, it’s losing its traditionalls 
Protestant character. “The day is past 
when the YMCA should preach the 
gospel.” retired general secretary, Rev. 
R. S. Hosking, told Maclean's 

With $9 million a year being spent 
by the YM alone on everything from 
charm classes for girls to canasta les 
sons for adults, the biggest problem is 
still “trying to teach the public that 
we're not just a cheap hotel with a 
swimming pool,” one Y official says.— 
MIKE PENGELLEY 


WHO'LL WIN THE “WAR FOR SCHOLARS”’? 


Colleges’ thorny problem: 


ALMOST DAILY, Canada’s universi 
ties are turning sods to hold the on- 
rushing tide of grown-up post-war 
babies. But more and more educators 
are getting worried about a problem 
that could be even more serious than 
providing classroom space: Whol 
teach the 200,000 college students we 
may easily have by 1975? The way 
they're going now, our own graduate 
schools simply won't produce enough 
professors. 

U. of Toronto president Claude Bis 
sell made headlines last month by say- 
ing in his annual report that we'd have 
to start luring scholars back from the 
U.S. But, said Bissell, Canadian uni 
versities are already paying as well as 
U.S. counterparts (median salary at 
McGill, Alberta, Toronto and UBC 
last year: $8,035). So how will we get 
enough? 

Maclean’s polled Canadian university 
presidents. Most agreed with Bissell 
“Its a highly competitive market,” 
wrote McGill principal Cyril James 
“Particularly in mathematics and 


how to lure brains home 


science.” noted W. A. Mackintosh of 
Queen's 

How they'll be competing 
At Toronto, new staff members are al- 
ready being helped to buy houses 
Group insurance is up. So are funds 
for travel to learned-society meetings 
At Queen’s, principal Mackintosh told 
Maclean's salaries will rise. There'll 
he more research facilities. “But it will 
not be done quickly and meanwhile 
recruitment will be difficult.” 
At Carleton, president Davidson Dun- 
ton suggested “more opportunities for 
research.” 
At Saskatchewan, “a general expansion 
of facilities will help,” 
wired president J. W. 
Spinks 
At B.C., president 
Norman MacKenzie 
said, “The only addi 
tional inducements 
Canadian universities 
san offer are the op 
portunities to live and 
work in Canada.” 


BISSELL 
His bait: he Ip for hoases 
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CKSTAG 


at 


the UN 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


en abstained. But our fall-out 


vear. To the Western big p 


Howard Green, the new mu 


resolution \ 


CANADA’S NEW “BAD-BOY” ROLE 


abstaining vote, which might lead you 


to think there was no opposition to it 


Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. In fact it was vigorously thoug! 
quietly opposed by all the nuclear 
powers on bot! sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and Canada’s persistence an 
noved ne considerably 
Inde he ft urdle for the ¢ i 
d in de c tion 0 at ho e 
before e UN assem I 
In O e scientis 
Re ch Counci? 
of healt nd 
a tinct COU the 
tact! persuaslor ad 
Al St to € heir agreeme 
nm i cabinet authorization of Sd 
OOO to financ he proj 
In New York soon came Vident 
| the | ed State Britair nd 
France were all against it. As nucl 
powers they want as free hand 
possidie to test nucie pon 1 
mt UN scien ould produce 
ong opinic hioactive fall 
o is already erio renace. But 
since the Russians appeared to be equa 
hos ry t looked a f } We tern 
powe coul t the Sovi Union 
h fi ot lin the ( 
tion 
[he opel } ( om 
ol yn 4 ? t ric I 1 
nocuo 1d pointiess Dil of ip service 
which tt laged to ge bled ead 
ot he Canadian esolution The 
Canadians by this time had rounded up 
mine Other smali nations as co-spon- 
sors.) Following this display of parlia- 


mentary gamesmanship, the 


Czechs 


is vigorously opposed by all the nuclear powers. 


East and West find we’re nobody’s satellite 


and the Canadians sat down to nego- 


a joint, compromise resolution 

After the first few meetings, the 
Czechs dropped out and the Soviet 
delegation took over the job of nego 


tating for the Communist bloc. Can 


ada 


continued to negotiate for the 
West. As meeting followed meeting 
1 to dawn upon the Russians that 
the Canadian project was not. as they 
had suspected, an espionage device on 
behalf of the Americans—they realized 
nstead that the Americans didn't like 
This warmed the atmosphere con 
derabl The Sovie delegates con 
d to be hard bargainers “they 
t over every word and every 
na, a Canadian delegate said), but 
the final draft which they accepted was 
not too different from what Canada 
had proposed in the first place 
It was at this point, when there was 
complete agreement between the Rus 
sian nd Czechs on one side and the 


sponsors on the other 


the British popped up with an 

1dment. They didn't think the reso 

tion should call for a special report 

on this subject for next year’s Assem- 

bly nd they wanted to strike out this 
slip ion 

The much an- 


Canadians were very 
h 


For one thing 


British proposa 


resolution—down-grade it from an ex 
plicit directive, calling for action, to 
4 Vague general instruction that could 
be executed any time from now to 
neve They also believed that this 
was exactly what the British intended 
But what annoyed them most of 

was to have the Russians. who had 


concluded a hard-fought bargain, con- 


fronted at the last minute with a change 
that must look, from their point of 
view, like a deliberate double-cross. 

In the end, nothing came of the 
British suggestion. The resolution went 
before the Assembly in the form agreed 
upon. Nobody dared vote against it— 
that would look like voting in favor of 
fall-out. There is still, of course, the 
possibility that it will be quietly smoth- 
ered in the scientific committee whose 
job is to carry it out. But Canada is 
a member of the committee and the 
Canadian intention, at that moment, 
is to make very that action on 
the resolution shall be real and not 
merely a set of empty motions. 

The study of radioactivity was the 
main but not the only point on which 
Canada voted against the Western big 
powers. Another was the French explo- 
sion of an atomic bomb in the Sahara 
desert. a project violently denounced 
by African and Asian countries but 
supported by the major allies of France 
Canada has also refused to back the 
U.S. in trying to keep Communist 
Poland off the Security Council; Cana- 
dians argue that the Security Council 
can never become a truly functioning 
body if the Communist bloc is con- 
fronted with a perpetual, immovable, 
hostile majority. 


sure 


This Canadian position isn't new, 
though: we took the ‘same line when 
Yugoslavia was a candidate several 
years ago. 

The only issue on which Canada 
took a noticeable Commonwealth pos 


ture was the perennial Afro-Asian 
resolution condemning South Africa 


for its policies of racial discrimination. 


Last vear. for the first time, Canada 
had abandoned the cautious line of 
abstention and voted to rebuke South 
Africa. This year, to the outspoken 
dismay of African and Asian delega- 
tions, the Canadians again abstained. 


According to corridor gossip at the 
UN, this decision was Howard Green's 
alone. It would perhaps be an 
statement to say he had 
all in his own delegation, but certainly 
him 


over- 


no support at 


the majority was against Green 


was unmoved. He is a notoriously stul 


born man once his mind is made up, 
ind he had made up his mind on this 
question 

It was unfortunate from several 
points of view. The prime minister's 
recent speech at Halifax, calling for a 
new and dramatic restatement of hu- 
‘man freedoms, did not attract much 
attention here in New York. but those 
who did notice it were rather sardonic 
They saw a bitter contrast between 
these rhetorical pieties and the Cana- 


dian refusal to be counted against 
heid. And if anyone 
Canada’s abstention by 


tries to 


referring 10 Our 


tachment to the Commonwealth, the 
rejoinder is always the same Yor 
mean the white Commonwealth 

Here of all places you realize that 


the whites are a minority of the hu- 


man race, and that the 
brown, 


majority whose 


color 1S black or vellow 


united in a fierce determination to be 
equals Most of the 
North American and 
have to do with dis 
ween the 


non-Communist 


recognized as 
headlines. in the 
European 


cussions of “he 


press, 
cold war bet 


Communist gand the 


blocs. But most of the actual disc 
sion here, during this session at any 
rate, has had to do with that other 


not-so-cold war between the colored 


and white. For a country that prides 
itself on its talents for mediation, there 


might be a job to do here. * 
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may 
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BACKSTAGE WITH SANTA CLAUS Backstage mi Rauicion 
) Some irreverent cartoonists’ comments on the '59 model... Are the “‘secret sayings of Jesus” 
really secret — or sayings of Christ at all? 
/ te ob FOR CENTURIES, Bible scholars have been nagged 
by a collection of writings just outside the pale of the 
f KX A SIX four “canonical” gospels, Matthew. Mark, Luke and 
( John. There's no doubt some of these “apocryphal” 
gospels are true reports of the life of Jesus. But 
which ones? And how true? 
The biggest difficulty, even for early church fathers, 
- 4 a \) was that much of the early writings came from oral 
4 ) / tradition—sayings or stories of Christ passed on by 
Che? Y p word of mouth. And many of them were apparently 
wy . twisted to fit the teachings of off-shoot religions 
DAVID HARBAUGH VIRGIL PARTCH LEN NORRIS DUNCAN MACPHERSON Few recent discoveries have created as much stir 

s in the theological world as the Gospel of Thomas 
Found among 13 papyri manuscripts at Nag Ham 
madi, Egypt, in 1945, Thomas consists solely of 112 

= “sayings of Jesus.” But are they sayings of Jesus? 

: In February. English-speaking Christians will get 
their first chance to read an eminent theologian’s 
analysis of the new gospel. Doubleday & Co. will 

: release The Secret Sayings of Jesus, by Prof. Robert 

: M. Grant of the University of Chicago. He comments 

* on an accompanying translation (from ancient Cop 

: tic) by William R. Schoedel, a young U. of Chicage 

: post-graduate student, born in Stratford, Ont 

} : Grant (foremost authority on the New Testament 

s on this continent) found, in a nutshell 

PETER WHALLEY DESMOND ENGLISH GEORGE FEYER = 1) The “Didymus Judas Thomas” of this gospel. is 
i : not the apostle Thomas. “A fake,” Schoedel told 
Bi : Maclean's 
H H H iggest danger: being exposec s 2) The sayings are not truly sayings of Jesus. They 
> 2-2 And a behind-the-beard glimpse of who he really Is by young Doubting Thomases : are instead revisions by the ancient sect called Gnos 
“They even test you on reindeers’ {= tics, who believed that a redeemer from Heaven 
SANTA CLAUS has many guises. — try’s most dedicated Santa Claus— names,” says Bill Young of Sas : imparted secrét knowledge of salvation only to those 5‘ 
To a clutch of Maclean's cartoon- if not the world’s. In October 1957, | katoon. Another common question {who are capable of salvation. “The Gospel of Thomas 
ists, he can appear as anything a fare told him he looked like is “Are you the real Santa Claus?” § testifies not to what Jesus said but to what men 
from a rising intercontinental rock- Pere Noel. He tried a few adver Jim Cuffe, Santa at Woodward's in wished he had said,” writes Grant 
et to a striking (we think) Team- tising agencies for a modeling job. Vancouver, says “the others are Some scholars disagree. A Dutch theologian, one 
ster. But his most solid image in But he didn’t have a beard. just my helpers.” Tom Gislason, of a group who published the first translations last 
Canada is conjured at department By Christmas 1958, Deslong- Santa at Hudson’s Bay in Winni- month, has maintained that some of Thomas’ “say 
stores, parades and parties. champs had a good bushy growth. peg, managed to avoid exposure ings” are in fact sayings of Christ 
Who are these Santas? What are But it was off-white. His wife tried from his own granddaughter this Grant's evidence to the contrary consists of a de 
they like? dyeing it. It turned yellow. But year. tailed commentary on .each saying. Many are just 
From a nation-wide survey of ‘his year... Santa has other trials. In Eaton's = paraphrases, slightly changed, of already-known say 
*59 Santas. Maclean’s distilled these Montreal Santas have to be bi- Toronto parade this year, Douglas = ings or parables 
vital statistics. lingual. In other cities they just Ney, atop a huge float, had to Jesus said: Behold, the sower went forth. He filled 
Age: middle 50s. Height 5’ 10”. have to be jolly, kindly, patient— keep ducking pedestrian crosswalk his hand; he threw. Some fell, upon she road. The 
Weight: 190 and strong. Quite a few are off- signs. Last year, a curious moppet birds came (and) gathered them. Others fell upon 
But those are only averages duty policemen. Some are full- pulled Bill Gregory's beard in the rock, and sent no roet down into the earth and 
Maclean’s found Santas varying time department-store employees Halifax; it snapped back on_ its put forth no ear up to heaven. And others fell upon 
from 275-pound Bill Gregory of on special assignment. A few are elastic and bruised his nose. “It : the thorns. They choked the seed and the worm ate 
Halifax to 160-pound Warren professional actors. For some rea- was sore for three months.” Most : them. And others fell upon the good earth and 
Tooze of Toronto. They were as son, one personnel officer main Santas use glue. : hrought forth good fruit up to heaven 
young as 25 many stores like tains carpenters make the best Santa Claus 1959 may be a ¢ Others are simply obscure: 
young Santas: they have to do a Santas. changed fellow from the one vou S Jesus said: He who knows the Ali, when he alone 
lot of kiddy-lifting ~and as senior Probably the biggest single re- knew. “Kiddies these days don't has need, has a need everywhere 
is 77-year-old Joseph Deslong- quirement is a love for children go for that ho-ho-ho routine,” says But, says “Thomas”: “He who will find the inter 
champs, a retired accountant-turn- “They're all wonderful,” says James Carrington of Calgary pretation of these words will not taste death 
ed-taxi-driver who works at Mor Jimmy McEachern, who, as Santa “You just give them a simple Hi.’ Who's right? Perhaps more work on other Nag 
zan’s in Montreal at Manchester Robertson Allison And at shopping centres in south- Hammadi documents will tell. Meanwhile, savs Grant 
Deslongchamps may not be the in Saint John, N.B., was photo- ern Ontario for four years, Santa “Thomas is probably our most significant witness to 
oldest but he is doubtless the coun- graphed 2,300 times last year. has been arriving by helicopter : the early perversion of Christianity.” —PETER GZOWSKi 
: official office on the second floor SKUNKS OUT; COONS IN French firm has come up with a ma 
: B k nda of Parliament's East Block and Shunks are losing popularity as chine that, it says, slathers on 
: ac grou 2, a large suite on the third floor household pets. For the first time in foundation and powder more smooth : 
1 : of the centre block. Now he’s also Oniario, no applicant for a license ly than her fingers can. Still needing : 
anc ommons Instead: 16 raccoons, 4 red foxes. lipstick, eye-shadgw, highlights 
Latest target for surgical correction: so be can dash in quickly when he 2 porcupine, 20 cottontail rabbits. : : 
protruding ears. Doctors can draw feels he’s needed in a debate. SO LITTLE FOR THE MIND? : 
« them in with a simple operation LOOK MA’M, NO HANDS If TV-watching doesn’t affect your : 
: after a child is five. SMOKERS’ BABIES SMALLER? Now that men eyes, it may still hit you at the other 
THE PM'S FIVE OFFICES LS end. A Kentucky doctor, Wilford : 
growth or not, it may affect children en to cook, clean, L. Cooper, told the International 
' : Even when Mrs. Diefenbaker knows before they're born. British doctor sew and reduce by YZ “=e College of Surgeons that he'd dis : 
| : he PM is “at the office,” she has a C. R. Lowe, studying 2,042 cases, electcity, they're ‘ ~\ AN covered a new complaint in at least : 
: hard time finding him. Besides one found that women who smoked invading one of the 2 100 patients pain in the coccyx, : 
; : at his home in Prince Albert and during pregnancy, gave birth to last female pre- S often extended to the hip and leg : 
; : the study in his Ottawa house, children 6 oz. lighter, on the average, rogatives: “putting FACE MACHINE Cooper's name for it: “television : 
: Diefenbaker has always had 1, the than those who didn’t. on her face.” A Linstick next? bottom.’ ; 
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Editorial 


Some ghost stories 
we could easily do without 


IN THE DISCUSSION about television's predeter- 
mined quiz contests, one suggestion put forward was 
drastic to the point of being subversive. It was that 
public speakers in general, and politicians in particular 
forego the prepared text that someone else may have 
written, and give us their ideas in their own more ot 
less spontaneous words. 

This revolutionary proposal would repudiate cen- 
turies of parliamentary history and tradition. When 
Samuel Johnson was 


eporting the debates of the 
British parliament for the Gentleman’s Magazine in 


1728 


(as he himself told Boswell many years later) 
he had no more information than the subject of debate, 
the names of the speakers, and the sides they took 
I'he actual speeches he composed himself, for both 
sides, no doubt with great benefit to the standards ot 
political rhetoric in Sir Robert Walpole’s day 

lo abandon this venerable custom now would be a 
grave and dubious innovation for many people. Not 
only would the politicians themselves have to learn 
something of the subject under debate, but reporters 
would have to go back to taking notes a reversion 
almost as unlikely as if wives were to go back to the 
washboard, or farmers to the horse-drawn plow. As 
for the professional ghosts who write the ghost-written 
peeches, they would swell the ranks of the technolog- 
ically unemployed 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
twentieth century has brought new hazards to the 
ghost writer and to his customer that did not exist in 
Samuel Johnson’s time. The mayor of an American 
city not long ago began to read a speech containing, 
he said, “one of my favorite stories.” It turned out 
that he had never heard the story before He laughed 
so hard that his glasses fell off and broke, and he was 


‘unable to read the rest of the speech. Grandfather's 


spectacles were more firmly hooked to his ear 

rV viewers may recall the night, three or four 
years ago, when the teleprompter broke down during 
a Liberal Cabinet minister’s speech. And though view- 
ers may not have noticed, the CBC crew will never 
forget one Diefenbaker oration when the S key broke 
on the teleprompter printer. Mr. Diefenbaker’  1zz- 
ling wrath wa uch that CBC taff men till feel 
hudder up their pine 

Whether this particular speech was of the Prime 
Minister's Own composition is beside the point. To 
+} 


vive them due credit most Canadian politicians, in- 


cluding atl three national party leaders, prefer to make 
their own speeches when they can. What prevents 
them is partly lack of time (they accept more engage- 
ments than they can meet without assistance) and the 
fact that colleagues and advisers expect to be consulted 
before statements are made to the public, and to have 
a hand in composing those statements 

In our view it is grossly unfair and wildly un- 
realistic to expect every politician to be able to speak 
with the easy, off-the-cuff eloquence of a Laurier, a 
Churchill or—in his best moments—a _ Diefenbaker 
But we do have a right to ask them to speak for them- 


selves in their own words. 


. 


~ “Mob hysteria” about football? What about hockey? 
~ How the north brings out the ham in us all 


~ Who's more dangerous—Lady Chatterley or Elsie? 


CONGRATULATIONS to Frank Fred- 


ickson (The Grey Cup and foot- 
ball are strictly for the birds, Nov. 
21) Most people go to the games 


yecause they think it is the right thing 
to do. Like some go to the opera who 
could not tell the difference between 
Annie Laurie and Aida. | put a stop- 
watch on one game I went to see and 
found that the time taken for actual 
combat from snap to completion was 

minutes a quarter or 14 minutes a 
full game GEORGE CROOKSTON, HANEY, 


“ Mob hysteria, hah! Even if it is so, 
football isn’t the only sport. I suppose 
Fredrickson has never seen a hockey 
same in Montreal or is ignoring the 
facts. What about the hoodlumism 
during Chicago hockey games and what 
happened to Red Storey?—M. MUNRO, 
MONTREAL. 


“ | wholeheartedly agree with every 
thing Fredrickson has said about what 
has happened to the game of Canadian 
football: and more important still, what 
has happened to the football! fans 
MRS. HAROLD W FULLERTON, VANCOU- 
VER 


“ Fredrickson’s views should be shared 
by thinking Canadians. The idolatry of 
fans for football players, the ludicrous 
over-publicity, the mass hysteria with 
its concomitant mob violence and 
drinking, the play on civic loyalty, the 


constant striving for “big time” promo- 
twon and the insatiable desire for vic 
tory with or without honor, all must 
be seen to be believed.—G. NEVILLE 
MUNRO, VANCOUVER 


“ Articles like this may stage the 
comeback for conversations that dont 
begin with i“Didjaseethegame? MRS 


W. HICKS, EDMONTON 


“ Fredrickson discussing the Grey Cup 


reads like the field secretary's report 
of the Bruce County Cold “ater Drink 
ng Society. His prejudices seem less 


directed against the game of football 
than against the fact that some of the 
fans DRINK! What if we do have one 
day of emotional orgy a year? We are 
inclined to be rather Drearyville the 


other 364.—THOMAS JOYCE, OTTAWA 


“True north strong and free” 


Despite Peter Newman's conclusion 
(What we are really doing in_ the 
north. Nov. 7) that the north will 
remain an “endless Jand - always 
to stare in futile emptiness at the stars.” 
I was charmed to see that he had fallen 
into the same pit of semi-conscious 
romanticism that traps us all. This is 
evidenced by the photo of the parka 
clad, pipe-clenching, distance - gazing 


ot)? 
a; 


writer that heads his article. The north 
brings out the ham and cowboy in us 
all HARRY BOYLE, EDITOR, WHITI 
HORSE STAR, YUKON 


Religion in the 60s 


Having just read your Preview of the 
1960s, (Nov. 7) I regret to find you have 
omitted to comment on the greatest in- 
fluence On any country religion 

Perhaps you could tell us why you cater 
to materialism and ignore the spiritual 
needs of the people which when offer 
ed and accepted makes a country truly 
great.—C. A. SADLER, OSHAWA, ONT 


The great influence of religion is, of 
course, admitted but Preview's report 
ers didn't spot anv significant changes 


In defense of censorship 


coming up. 


After reading your very silly editorial 
of Nov. 2! (If we burn Lady Chatter 
ley. why not the Bobbsey Twins?), I 
think you would do well to swear off 
writing about censorship. Fifty years 
ago when the Alger and Elsie books 
were popular, teen-age delinquency was 
unheard of and unwed mothers few 
and far between. Books in those days 
had no filth for young people to read, 
so how can you suggest they corrupted 
or led astray any young people?—a 
SCHILZ, PORT DOVER, ONT 


“ You wrote: “We have been trying to 
swear off writing editorials about cen 
sorship” .. . Please do not. Our present 
censorship methods are obviously ridic 
ulous. At the moment we are having 
one of our perennial book - burning 
drives at local newsstands, and if the 
crusaders” have their way I'm afraid 
even Maclean's will be taken off the 
shelves ARCHIE WALKER, SYDNEY, N.S 


“ Three cheers. The Bobbsey Twins 
were after my time and I didn't read 
many Alger books but I have long 
thought that the Elsie books were the 
only books Jj ever read which really 
did me harm. I am with you in not 
wanting to burn any books—good, bad 
or indifferent.—MISS FREDA F. WALDON 
HAMILTON, ONT. ¥& 
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to treasure — gifts of lasting beauty inS 


AVAILABLE IN 
CANADIAN 
RETAIL STORES 
FROM 

COAST TO COAST 


Here are gifts of enduring beauty that promise a lifetime 
of usefulness, many crafted by Canadian manufacturers in 
stainless steel containing Inco Nickel. Look for them in 
fine stores everywhere during the Christmas season. 
You'll see the “gleam of stainless steel” in kitchen 
appliances and utensils, pots and pans, serving trays and 
fine, modern flatware. What lustrous and attractive gifts 


they make! 


Inco Nickel gives stainless steel many of the excellent 
qualities that make it so practical around the home. Stain- 
less stee] so easy to clean and keep clean stays bright 
and new-looking for years and years. 

This Christmas, select gifts of lasting value from the 
many fine quality Canadian products made from stainless 
steel containing Inco Nickel. 


Write for a free copy of “The Exciting Story of Nickel” 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


4. 
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How many home accident 
hazards can you find here? 


Lwok closely at the picture above and 
you'll find a number of potentially danger- 
ous situations that could cause accidents 
perhaps without your realizing it 
own home 


in your 


Notice the turned-up corner of the rug 
the skates on the floor and the books on 
the staircase. Each of these is an invitation 
to a fall—and falls cause over 1,500 home 
fatalities a year. 


Keep stairways free of obstructians 
Provide a storage place for toys-—and teach 
children to keep them there. Rugs should 
be made trip and slide proof to prevent 
tripping or skidding 

See the open fire without a screen? It’s 
estimated that over 150 homes are attacked 
by tire each day—some of them because 
open fireplaces are not properly screened 
Every fireplace should be screened—espe 
cially if there are toddlers in the family 

Did vou spot the frayed electric cord 
leading to the table | amp? It could cause 
severe shock or a painful burn. Be sure that 
all the cords and electrical outlets through- 
out your home are always tn good repair 

Notice the heavy vase on the table? An 
inquisitive youngster could reach and pull 
it over 


on himsei 


Keep heavy objects in 
the center of the table 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD Beeiye 


What about other potential 
spots 5 


“danger 
in your home? The bathroom can 
be especially dangerous—if medicines are 
left where young children can get at them 
All medicines should be kept in a secure 
And so should house- 
hold preparations including bleach, lye, 
insecticides and cleaning fluids 


storage place 


Poisoning from such substances is now a 
common medical emergency among young 
children. 

Two of the important precautions to 
take in the kitchen are: keep sharp knives 
in a special rack on the wall; be sure that 
curtains do not hang where they can blow 
over an open flame 

In one year home accidents took the 
lives of 2,600 Canadians and caused 125,000 
disabling injuries 

Why not inspect your home now for 
and make 
the necessary repairs, rearrangements, or 
corrections for their removal? If you do 
so, your much safer for 


potential sources of accidents 


home can be 
everyone in your family. 

Metropolitan’s booklet “Your Family's 
Safety much information 
to help you make your home the safe, 


gives more 


secure haven it should be. For your free 


copy, use the coupon below. 


YOUR 
t FAMILY'S 

Metrapolitan Life Insurance Co SAFETY 

Canedien Head Office (Dept. 4. W.) 

Ottewa 4, Conade 

Please send me ee booklet 

Your Family's § 

Name 

Street 

City Prov. 
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MOVE CONTROL PANEL: 


LEFT TO LOWER Roller Combs 

as your beard gets tougher, 

or grows longer 4 
RIGHT TO RAISE Roller Combs 
when your skin feels more 

tender 

UNLIMITED SETTINGS 

in between for every man’s 
personal shaving needs 


Roll-A-Matic shaving antiquates all others! Here’s a shaver every man 
can tailor to his particular skin and beard for the first truly perfect 
shave! In the new Remington Roll-A-Matic Electric Shaver, exclusive 
Roller Combs now rise when skin needs more comfort, lower for 
heavier growth, week-long beards, sideburns or mustache. Unlimited 
settings in between--one is precisely right for your beard or skin! 
Only Remington's exclusive Roller Combs roll skin down, comb whis- 
kers up. That’s why only man-sized Remington, with 6 diamond-honed 
cutters, can comfortably shave your Hidden Beard—whisker bases 
below ordinary shaving level. Shaves last hours longer! 

Now, these Roller Combs adjust, making Roll-A-Matic shaving your 
first truly problem-free shaving, whatever your beard or skin condition! 
So get the new Remington Roll-A-Matic Shaver today! All Remington 
dealers, including drug, jewelry, department and appliance stores. 


Product of Remington F€arel Limited, Electric Shaver Division, 


ADJUSTABLE 


Re 
~ 
x 
~" ie THE SOLUTIONS TO 
EVERY SHAVING PROBLEM 
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SILEX SUNKIST-APPROVED DELUXE JUICIT 
with magic motion oscillating strainer. 30.25 
STANDARD JUICIT 22.25 
SILEX ELECTRIC COCKTAIL SLENDER SET 
the ideal gift for the amateur hartender. 31.75 
SILEX ELECTRIC KNIFE & SCISSORS 
SHARPENER new design gives keen, sharp 
edges in a jiffy 0.25 
MEW SILEX STARBURST CARAFE WITH 
CANDLEWARMER — new, modern design ideal 
#3 instant coffee server 
8 cup 12 cup 9.50 
NEW GLASS AUTOMATIC PERCOLATOR 
SEE it's sparkling clean! TASTE the better 


brew! 6 


Write for free full-color SILEX “GIFT IDEA BOOK” to: 


SILEX ELECTRIC VACUUM GLASS COFFEE 
MAKER 23.75 
Other models from $4.50 and up 

SILEX ELECTRIC HI-POWER 2-SPEED FOOD 
BLENDER blends nixes purees 
grinds grates liquefies 39.95 
SILEX ELECTRIC TOASTER-BROILER 
toasts, broils and grills with automatic heat 
ontrol 1.25 
NEW SILEX ELECTRIC SI-ICER — SHREDDER 
GRATER the versatile salad maker does 
dozens of jobs in a jiffy 39.95 
SILEX ELECTRIC BUN AND FOOD WARMER 
keeps baked goods hot; ideal for buffet service 
13.25 


THE SILEX COMPANY LIMITED, IBERVILLE, QUE. 


For the sake 


& 


of argument 


TERENCE ROBERTSON SAYS 


Kick South Afric: 


out of the Commonwealth 


ry” 
| his Commonwealth of ours is like 
a bland hypocrite who says one 
thing and does another—because 
it is expedient to do so. We chant 
with the West No retreat from 
West Berlin: we will never aban 
don two million Berliners.” Yet we 
have abandoned for more than a 
decade eleven million South Afri 
can natives, also Commonwealth 
citizens, who are as deprived of 
human rights as any Jew in Nazi 
Germany 

South Africa gives constant evi- 
dence of possessing all the sins and 
few of the virtues of democratic 
government. It claims adherence to 
parliamentary procedures’ while 
misusing them to deny freedoms, 
to denigrate human dignity and to 
practice a policy of brutality 

Continental Africa is one of the 
great prizes awaiting capture by 
the conflicting ideologies of East 
and West. In this race, South Af 
rica is a liability not only to the 
Commonwealth but to the entire 
Western cause 


“Nothing in common” 


Our tolerance of her racial poli- 
cies has had an adverse effect 
across the continent where every 
oppressive act committed by het 
government results in propaganda 
harvests for Communism. 

Confidence in the Western way 


of life and in our intentions can 
be restored throughout Africa by 
one dramatic step calculated to 
underscore our firm belief in the 
dignity and equality of all men— 
the expulsion of South Africa from 
the Commonwealth until 
times as her people use their votes 
to throw out the most shameful 
administration with which an al 
legedly enlightened community of 
nations has been yet afflicted 

As the term implies, the Com- 
monwealth consists of supposedly 
like-minded sovereign states tied 
together for the common weal 
But most of the Commonwealth 
has nothing in common with the 
present regime in South Africa; 


her presence within our framework 
only casts doubt on our common 
integrity 

To be like-minded with South 
Africa is to progress rapidly back 
wards to the savagery of the Zulu 
wars; it means we approve of 
racial inequality, humiliation o 
citizens and the right of the state 
to make mass arrests followed by 
mass trials in padlocked, tron 
barred cages before courts over 
which the state can exercise su- 
preme authority 

If the Commonwealth is to sym 
bolize anything, each of us must 
to some extent be the conscience 
of the rest 

Although I propose throwing 
South Africa out of the Common 
wealth I do so not merely for the 
sake of argument but through a 
sense of personal loss—even_ be- 
trayal. | lived in Durban and Jo 
hannesburg for more than four 
years immediately after World War 
Il. These were good years. South 
Africa’s future loomed ahead as 
brilliantly as ,Canada’s _ today 
Under the late Field Marshal 
Smuts the overwhelming native, 
Indian and colored populations 
were being guided slowly but sure 
ly toward political emancipation 

There was segregation but there 
were cracks in the walls of preju- 
dice. Natal was considering grant- 
ing the franchise to Indians 

I look back bitterly now, won- 
dering at the swiftness with which 
the future has vanished from South 
Africa’s horizon, leaving her re- 
mote, stagnating and _ friendless. 
She alone struggles to stem the tide 
of pan-African nationalism whict 
all the world recognizes as a legit- 
imate political aspiration. And 
we, her Commonwealth sisters, re- 
main silent. 

If the South African government 
is permitted to use the heel of the 
jackboot to sustain “white suprem- 
acy, then we must share the 
shame of our silence 

The ‘West's intentions in Africa 
have to be declared unequivocally 
and quick- continued on page 46 


U. K.-BORN AUTHOR TERENCE ROBERTSON IS NOW FREE-LANCING IN CANADA. 
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SO FILLED WITH MUSIC 


— 


its a gift the family will never outgrow! 


When give your family a Hammond 


, Chord Organ, you give them not just a 
wonderful kind of family fun, but something 
even more... 

6 You give them a true musical instrument 
... Which even professional musicians find 

continuously challenging. 

_ ONLY THE 
a HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN HAS... 

4 The foot pedal that gives you just the right 

‘ 

bass, automatically. 

. ee 

The rhythm bar makes it surprisingly 


simple to give all your music the essential 
rhythmic beat. 


Touch-response percussion gives 
you the exciting effects of the marimba, 
xylophone, vibraharp, and other percussion 
instruments. 


Yet with all these rich musical resources, 
you can play the Hammond Chord Organ 
the first time you try! 


You can start with the simplest tunes. 
And stay there, enjoyably. Or you can, 


‘ over the years, keep going on musically just 
as far as you want to go, 

Isn't this the Christmas to start the fun? 

Of course it is! So plan a secret visit to 


your Hammond dealer, tomorrow. 


WHY IT’S SO EASY TO PLAY 
i 

I 


ONE FINGER the melddy. (Or you 
ean play full right-hand chor« 


ONE FINGER presses buttons to play 
full, beactiful chords. 


“PICTURE MUSIC” by Hammond 
shows you exactly what to do if you can't 
read music. It’s that easy! 


HAMMOND 
CHORD ORGAN 


3 4 Low as §120 down at most deal Blond 


: Mail coupon for free booklet! : 
: Hammond Organ 
>: P.O. Box 65, Terminal A 4 
: Toronto, Ontario : 


oklet, and tell me 


Send free ‘‘Happy Home" b 


you can play it the first time you tiy! | Fa a LO 


vam 
Address 
Cit Prov 
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GIFTS OF TASTE AND CHARM 


For the house 
that hasn’t quite 
sot everything 


Your house is your family’s best friend at Christmas time. 
It obligingly bursts at the corners to make room for every 
last grandmother and cousin and it can come to your rescue 


when you're racking your brains for fresh gift ideas. 


But attractive and convenient gifts take a lot of tracking 
down, so Canadian Homes and Gardens does your window 


scouting for you 


Starting in the hall, and moving into the 


kitchen, living room and bedroom, the December CH&G 


presents an outstanding selection of gifts for the home 


--gifts 


to delight every member of the family and grace every room 


where they live 


IN THE SAME ISSUE 


Madame Benoit’s Selection of Food Gifts 


Guidebook to Stereo-playing Systems 


Antique-hunting in Britain 
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ON SALE NOW 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Raleigh is immortal—at last! 


If you had been walking down 
Whitehall a few weeks ago you 
would have seen a crowd of people 
(some wearing toppers and others 
wearing bowlers or even caps) 
gathered around a veiled statue of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. You also would 
have noted that the American am 
bassador, Jock Whitney, was in ful! 
view as was Lord Baillieu who ts 
chairman of the English-Speaking 
Union 

The people in the passing omni 
buses stared at the gathering and 
made such comments as occurred 
to them at the moment while the 
sentries at the Horse Guards’ bat 
racks on the opposite side perform- 
ed their duties as if they were a 
rival attraction and had nothing 
to do with the show across the 
road. A drizzling, half-hearted rain 
gave the final London touch to the 
scene 

At the appointed hour Lord 
Baillieu took up his position sup- 
ported by Lieut.-Col. John Dodge, 
DSO, who is the perpetual chair- 
man of the Ends of the Earth 
Club. To give a feminine touch to 


it all, the lively and venerable 
Nancy Viscountess Astor was chat 
ting strenuously with Viscount 
Hailsham. the former chairman of 
the Conservative party. 

Zero hour having arrived Lord 
Baillieu managed to make himself 
heard above the rumble of traffic, 
but hardly had he got underway 
when there was a noisy organized 
demonstration by members of the 
National Society of Non-Smokers 
In fact their disapproval was so 
violent that Raleigh might well 
have trembled on his stone base 
You will no doubt remember that 
Sir Walter was the first European 
to discover the pleasant use to 
which tobacco can be put. 

Not content with their raucous 
vocal interruptions the non-smok 
ers’ brigade handed out printed 
pamphlets entitled: “Dont make 
an ash of yourself” — which must 
be one of the worst puns of all 
time. 

A squad of police appeared from 
nowhere and told the anti-smokers 
to behave themselves but the leader 
of the protest continued on page 55 


Triumph! America’s Jock Whitney (left) with Britain’s Lord 
Baillieu admires Raleigh in bronze in Whitehall; John Dodge 
(rear, dark coat) led a crusade to get Sir Walter recognized. 
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Prize entries the 


ANADA 


6 
Ontario Recion—Mr. H. R. McGregor of Toronto 
won first prize in the Ontario region. His entry depicted 
“The Supreme Test 
MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN ReGion — Dr. 1D. Stollar 
of Saskatoon, whose entry “Look First At ‘The Land,”’ 
was tops in the Manitoba and Saskatchewan region 
; Grand Prize Winner and First Prize in Quebec and Maritimes Region. 
This colour photograph was selected by a panel of judges under the-chairmanship 
of Mr. Rex Frost, the well-known Canadian photographer and radio commentator. 
Mr. William Richards of Chute-Des-Passes, Isle Maligne, for many years. His winning entry depicts a spot known as 
Quebec, chose as his category, “The Supreme Test,” to Passe Dangereuse’’ one hundred miles north of Lac St. John, 
illustrate the pioneer spirit which is still a prerequisite for P.Q. The hardy Canadian pictured here iscarrying water froma 
living in many regions of Canada. A metalliferous ‘miner well to his home in 25° below zero weather. Mr. Richards’ entry 
Mr. Richards has been associated with Canada “in the raw’ ilso captured first prize in the Quebec and Maritimes region 
nf ALBERTA REGION The graphic portrayal of A Frog 
ment of the Nation Has Vanished Down the Tracks 
won top honours for Mr. M.S. Peters of Medicine Hat 
It is with great pleasure that we announce the Grand Prize Winner and the four 
Regional Winners of our recent “Canada in Pictures” contest. We, at The Bank, 
would like to express our deep appreciation for the enthusiasm shown in the contest. 
The large number of entries and the excellent quality of the photographs 
made our judges’ task a difficult but rewarding one. 
It was a source of great satisfaction to us that the passages from Bruce Hutchison’s book 
“Canada: Tomorrow’s Giant”? were interpreted photographically in such a brilliant 
variety of ways and with so much technical skill and creative imagination. The calibre of 
y entries from every part of the country make it clear that amateur photography 


in Canada has acquired the status of a “fine art.”” To the more than 500 prize winners 


Britisn Corumpia Mr. C. H Taylor of 
‘ Kelowna has shown exceptional sensitivity in his por 
we extend our congratulations ...to the thousands of other entrants, our thanks. trayal of Look First At The Land.” He won firat prize 


among all the entries submitted by contestanta in H 


TORONTO-DOMINION 
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One work of art deserves another! 


Could be the moonlight or the grace of her 
irm. All vou know is that, suddenly, this 
living, breathing work of art becomes precious. 
Perhaps just such a moment inspired Shah 
Jahan, 400 years ago, to build the Taj Mahal 
for his dearest love, the winsome lady Muntaz 

One work of art as tribute to another! 
That's why Black Magic Chocolates are recog- 


oy ith love is still the mag MeSSAgE of India’s Taj Mahal. Today, vou can say the Same 


nized the world over as the perfect offering to 
romance. Those 12 superb centres—like 
Marzipan and Liquid Cherry—each swathed in 
Rowntrees rich, dark chocolate, make every 
man-woman occasion memorable. 

Wait till you see her face when she opens 
that distinctively elegant black box ... but 


don't wait too long! 
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Passive painters finish a set while Sandra O'Neill rehearses for a show. She knows there are a thousand other girls eager for a chance at the small part she’s landed. 


How get television 


The news about television is crammed 
with fixes and payolas. 


But there are still old-fashioned and honest ways 


to get on TV and stay there. 
This tour of Canada’s casting offices 

indicates the things that count 
are talent, stubborn perseverance ... 


and a bit of luck 


BY BARBARA MOON 


“THE CBC-TV casting department was recently in 
receipt of an application for work from a blonde six- 
teen-year-old (picture enclosed) from Windsor, Ont 
She had a plump, rouge-smeared mouth and plucked 
eyebrows and she had ignored the request on the 
form for details of any professional training or public 
performance or talent. Perhaps she had none to list. 
But under the heading “Job Sought” she had written, 
“I would like to apply as a star.” 

The officers of the casting department were not 
unduly derisive. There have always been youngsters 
far gone in their tremulous, impertinent dreams 
girls seeing themselves in the chalky bath of a single 
spotlight, perched on a piano in a black satin sheath, 
singing My Man with the pools of shadow lying along 
their cheekbones; boys seeing themselves gaunt and 
glittering as Lucifer in evening dress, violin in hand, 
bowing graciously to an audience gone wild with 
adoration. 

The traditional creams of glamour used to be set 
in the nightclub, or Hollywood or the concert hall or 
the theatre. Now with television seven years old 
in Canada and twice that in the ‘U.S. — more and 


Story and pictures continue next four pages 
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These aspiring performers have leaped television's 


HOW TO GET ON TELEVISION continued 


At CBC auditions, beginners are told: “We're on your side.” But it’s a 


first two hurdles: 


At Edward Semenuk’s audition 
his face shows on a monitor. 
ProGucers watch a second set. 


Martha Buhs introduces herself 
at an audition, then (seated) reads 
lines from The Seven Year Itch, 
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their written applications and interviews have led to this audition with CBC casting director Eva Langbord. 
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“IT used to do modeling . . . ... 1 was nude . 
this picture of me was 


published they got all upset . 


more of them converge on the fluorescent 
blue world of the magic box. 

Last year some seventeen thousand peo- 
ple, armed with their dreams, tried to break 
into Canadian TV as performers. On the 
CBC-TV network, their major objective, a 
scant five hundred new actors and singers 
made it. A few hundred more got a chance 
to debut as interview subjects, as challengers 
on panel shows, or as expert speakers of one 
kind or another — but most of these were 
recruits rather than applicants. The bulk of 
the private stations could each report only 
fifty to eighty new face some massed to- 
gether as square-dance groups or glee clubs. 

How did this handful succeed where the 
others failed? Why were they picked? How, 
for that matter, did the regulars, the estab- 
lished stars, the personalities. first break in? 
How, in fact, do you get on TV? 

There are always the cynics in the com- 
munity, who hint that conn:vance is what's 
required. Stories are current that the actress 
must be complaisant if she wants the part, 
or that the entertainer must be ready to kick 
back part of his fee before a producer will 
notice him. Particularly in the light of recent 
'!_S. investigations, it's also being suggested 
that a little dishonesty helps, especially it 
you want to get on a quiz show. The record 
of the U.S. networks notwithstanding, no 
evidence has yet been uncovered that a per- 
former in Canada has to sacrifice his princi- 
ples or her honor to get a break. 

In fact, Bob McGall, supervisor of variety, 
says the entree is simple: “Go and learn to 
do excellently something that people want to 
see. Excellence is what's required.” 

“Luck and timing,” says Jean Lewis, a 
debutante actress who auditioned this June 
for the CBC-TV drama department and has 
already had three bit parts and two featured 
roles. “Luck and timing have such a lot to 
do with it, provided you have the other re- 
quirements.” 

Pierre Berton, who is spectacularly well 
established as an interviewer for Close-Up 
and a panelist on Front Page Challenge, has 
a more explicit proposition. “Get your name 
known,” he says. ‘For instance, get on the 
executive of ACRTA and get up in meetings 
and say something.” Berton, who is on the 
executive of ACRTA, the performers’ union, 
adds, “I don't really know how I got on 
Tv." 

Nevertheless, the most obvious preliminary 
is to ask for work 

So the seventeen thousand people who 
tried to get on Canadian TV last year wrote 


... Now I'm on television . . 
wash my husband's shirt 


in ordinary soap flakes... 


Story and pictures continue next two pages 


... then Il wash it with Trill... 


letters to the eight CBC stations and the 
forty-three private stations across the coun- 
iry. They came in person. Begging for a 
chance, they buttonholed station managers, 
corporauion executives, casting directors, 
script assistants, janitors and established TV 
stars. One actor threatened to commit sui- 
cide in the CBC casting offic¢ in Toronto if 
he didn't get a break. Applicants called 
drama producers at home. Others called 
variety producers at work and broke into 
sample songs on the telephone. This fall 
sixty hopefuls battled a blizzard to Swift 
Current, Sask. from as far aS seventy-five 
miles away to try out for a CBC talent show 

Curiously, the TV screen itself is respon- 
sible tor encouraging such mass optimism. 
TV is so obviously omnivorous —- and so 
apparently artless. To the uninitiated it 
seems to use almost anybody doing almost 
anything 

It uses actors and singers and dancers 
and snake charmers, Yoga experts, expo- 
nents of the fliigelhorn and people who 
make shadow pictures with their hands. It 
has room for such casual diversions as Perry 
Como. whistling idly to a piano accompani- 
ment. It welcomes people like Jonathan > 
Winters and Jim Backus, who can apparent- 
ly enhance their fame just by imitating pop 
ping champagne corks or talking like Mr. 
Magoo And hosts of people are invited on 
camera who have no parlor tricks at all; 
they simply come and talk 

Some three thousand of last year’s appli- 
cants for a career on Canadian TV were 
actors and actresses. About seven thousand 
were singers. Another thousand were musi- 
cians and dancers, including the traditional 
contender for the title of “The Girl With 
The Longest Legs in Television.” The rest 
advertised accomplishments — that 
from the bizarre to the naive. 

Applicants offered to yodel, to play on the 
skiffle-bass (an English washboard), vocally 
to produce such sound effects as 4unshots 
and galloping horses: to pantgmime_ the 
lyrics to records, and to do a 
camera. A farmer's wife said she would 
whistle to her own piano accompaniment. 
A Swede checked in with a vaudeville act 
that involved shooting eggs out over the 
audience. A seventeen-year-old Vancouver- 
ite volunteered her services on the ground 
that, as she wrote, “I can speak like Donald 
Duck.” A number offered nothing more 
than: “My friends say I have a good per- 
sonality and ought to be on TV 

Yet, in spite of this embarrassment of 
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people than Sarah 
Bernhardt did .. .” 
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HOW TO GET ON TELEVISION continued 


Sandra O'Neill won headlines as “the longest legs on TV. 


GROOMING: Knowing her looks will count for a lot, Sandra primps and fusses at 
home before starting out on her round of TV contacts. Will this be her big day? 


CHATTING at the CBC canteen allows Sandra to be seen by producers and to hear 
gossip about new roles. Over a milkshake, she listens to comedy actor Paul Kligman. 


VISITING casting directors, seasoned performers try to seem keen, yet nonchalant. 
Standing in Phyllis Elliott's office, Sandra does the Just-thought-I'd-say-hello routine. 


LOBBYING: Seated near the CBC reception desk, Sandra chats with band leader 
Bobby Gimby. As a song-and-dance artist, she must keep in touch with musicians. 


BUMPING into producers is a sneaky—but legitimate—ploy. On a CBC stairway 
Sandra “accidentally” meets drama producer Harvey Hart. Briefly, they talk shop. 


LUNCHING at the Celebrity Club, across the street from the CBC, Sandra again is 
surrounded by performers and producers. Across the table: Gil Christy, of Tabloid. 
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riches, TV producers claim they’re chronic- 
ally short of talent. “There's no surfeit of 
any kind of actor,” says Michael Sadlier, 
supervising producer of CBC-TV drama. 

“We're always on the lookout for good 
announcers,” says Arlene Mead, supervisor 
of CBC-TV’s announcing services. 

“Let’s face it, there’s a shortage of talent, 
period,” says Drew Crossan, producer of 
CBC-TV’s Talent Caravan. The private sta- 
tions echo the plaint. “To date our biggest 
problem is to build a reserve of talent,” says 
Bruce McLeod, general manager of CKGN- 
TV, in North Bay, Ont. 

All stations receive performers avidly. 
“We will audition any act and invite per- 
formers to come to our studios at any time,” 
says Don Jamieson, vice-president of CJON- 
TV, in St. John’s, Nfld. The CBC is just as 
keen. Crossan has already auditioned two 
thousand people this year for Talent Cara- 
van. The CBC-TV variety department audi- 
tions almost every applicant it gets. The 
drama department auditions as many as 
seventy-five a month. 

Whether by mail, by telephone or in per- 
son, all inquiries to the CBC about work in 
English-speaking TV eventually make their 
way to a dingy suite of offices in the CBC- 
Radio building, a converted boarding school 
on Toronto's Jarvis Street. This is ihe cast- 
ing office, presided over by a petite, sooty- 
eyed ex-actress named Eva Langbord. The 
casting officer for the French-language net- 
work, based in Montreal, is Claude Garneau. 

The casting offices are responsible for 
screening all talent, alerting the producers 
to the existence of their successful discov- 
eries and pulling the names of suitable per- 
formers from the files for any producer who 
wants suggestions. The producer, however, 
casts his own shows. 

Sometimes applicants write to the CBC 
personnel office, hoping to infiltrate by sign- 
ing on as stenographers or stagehands. They 
are sent a talent application blank and told 
that no corporation employee may appear 
on TV without express permission from the 
brass in Ottawa. An application blank goes 
out to every hopeful. When the applications, 
together with the required eight-inch by ten- 
inch photographs, are returned to the cast- 
ing office they are sorted into three piles 
that represent the three categories of per- 
formance: drama, variety and what, for 
want of a better word, is commonly called 
personality. Miss Langbord herself processes 
all the drama applications. 

It is a surprisingly straightforward job. 
“You can almost reconstruct the person 
from the way he applies,” says Miss Lang- 
bord. Those that list no training or experi- 
ence at all—who announce with unsupport- 
ed conviction, “If I had the chance I would 
be a great actor’—are cooled off quickly. 
Those who live too far afield are advised to 


solid roles. Here’s how she goes about “being noticed” 


apply to local little theatre groups or TV 
stations: sooner or later, if they're good 
enough, they'll move to Toronto or Mont- 
real and be within range. The rest are call- 
ed in for interviews. If Miss Langbord is 
impressed, the applicant is included in the 
next set of auditions. 

The mass auditions are held about once 
a month and usually inciude twenty or thirty 
hopefuls. They are asked to give five min- 
utes’ worth of materiai—two or three short 
speeches from widely different roles. Miss 
Langbord herself is prepared to advise their 
choice and even has a range of suitable 
speeches available in mimeographed form. 

The audition itself is a closed-circuit tele- 
cast, piped to a board room where drama 
producers can watch the show on a monitor. 
The applicants sit on two long rows of 
wooden chairs, at the far end of the caver- 
nous studio, like finalists in an oratorical 
contest. Miss Langbord, birdlike, crisp, smil- 
ing, gives them quick instructions: the top 
lens on the camera is the one to look at; 
the red light means the camera is on; the 
chalked circle on the floor marks the play- 
ing area; the camera can’t photograph your 
face if you turn away from it; please enun- 
ciate your name clearly before you start; the 
corporation is on continued gn page 48 
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GORGEOUS GAMS were Sandra's 
TV. Her problem: to parlay them 


showbusiness 


ticket to 
and her 


career 
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Siftons 


many, mighty 


: Proud and clannish for six Generations 
— often arrogantly sO — 
: they ve nevertheless done more to shape 
e Canada than any other family 


BY BLAIR FRASER 


> Next summer, as they have been almost every year 
since 1926, some three hundred people will be invited 


and about seventy-five will actually come to a meet- 


ing in London, Ont., ot a very exclusive organization 
; so exclusive, in fact, that membership is impos- 
: sible for anyone not born within the group. Its mem- 
+ bers’ names range the ,alphabet from Anderson and 
| Baker to Yager and Zimmer, but all have a common 
; name in the family tree Sifton. They are descend- 
| ants of one Charles Sifton and his wife Rebecca 
if Wright, an Irish Protestant couple who came to Can 
2 ada trom Tipperary in 1819. The annual meeting is 
ie the Sifton Family Picnic, organized, by the Sifton 
Family Association 
on As a tamily the Siftons have probably done more 
5 : to shape the history of Canada than any other set of 
‘ blood relations. For example 
% 
28 Clifford Sifton, Sir Clifford as he later became, was 


- the man who opened the Canadian west. As Sir 
Wiltrid Laurier’s immigration minister at the turn 
: of the century he spent public money lavishly (and 


4 some of it unlawfully, in European countries where 
= any emigration propagand; was illegal) to bring 
1 i stout peasants in Sheepskin coats as he himself de- 
scribed them, to the empty prairie of Canada. He 
bought the Manitoba Free Press and hired the great 
John W. Datoe as its editor, thus becoming the man 
behind the “Voice of the West” and founder of a 


newspaper empire that ts still powerful. Both as pub- 

ap lisher and as statesman he had a leading role in most 

: if not all of the great events of a long lifetime, the 
formative years of modern Canada 

é ices Arthur L. Sifton, Clifford’s elder brother and then 

» Premier of Alberta, led the western Liberals into Sir 

Robert Borden's Conservative Cabinet in 1917, cre- 

ating the Umon Government that imposed conscrip 
tion on the nation for World War |. It helped to 


maintain Canada’s war effort, and it also split the 
country wide open for the en- continued on page 52 


At a family Christmas party, around 1900 
Victor 
: (lace collar) 


Clifford 
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i For the moody veteran who’s 
“the greatest goalie of all,” 


life on the ice and off 


is just one crisis after another 


; BY TRENT FRAYNE 


i} PHOTOGRAPH BY JOE SCHERSCHEL 
4 20 


“As soon as I get into the net,” says the Detroit goalie, “I take a sideways peek at ‘the posts. Some nights they look like they're a mile apart.” 


awful ups and downs Terry 


OF ALL THE STORMY and troubled occupations of man, none is 
filled with more ups and downs than that of the goalkeeper for a pro- 
fessional hockey team. The mere physical nature of the job compels its 
tenant to hurl himself, legs and arms asprawl, to a concrete-hard sheet 
of ice as many as thirty times in a sixty-minute game, then spring erect 
in the next split second in the uncertain hope that a steel-hard rubber 
disc is not abeut to clunk him on the head at a speed of a hundred and 
twenty miles an hour 

Emotionally and psychologically, the big-league goaler faces even 
greater and more perilous shifts of fortune. His single mistake can cost 
his teammates the victory that represents thousands of dollars in play- 
off money, a charge that can never be made so strongly against the 
forward who misses an open net or the defenseman who misses a 
check. These mistakes can be amended; a goalkeeper’s never can. He 
either stops the puck or the red light goes on 

Of all the great members of the craft, none has ever suffered more 
ups and downs than Terry Sawchuk, the masterful and complicated 
young man who guards the padded cell for the Detroit Red Wings. 
Sawchuk’s activities over the last ten years have continued on page 50 
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ten billion dollars worth of it 

in Canada and the U. S. 

C. KNOWLTON NASH charges 

that our ‘“‘hard-hearted” 

and “‘soft-headed”’ 

governments are ignoring 

our greatest weapon in the cold war 


— a weapon we’ve already paid for 


On a dusty side street in Chittagong town, Bengal, 
workers lifted the body of Krishnan Gupta, peas- 
ant, out of the gutter and dumped it on a cart. He 
had come into town looking for food. He died of 
starvation 

Five thousand miles west of Chittagong town, 
V William Wesson, a United States Department of 
Agriculture employee, was shoveling surplus 
wheat for storage aboard a “mothballed” ship near 
Seattle. 

The Asian peasant and the American surplus 
shoveler symbolize today’s greatest tragedy: the 
shocking spectacle of starving millions on one side 
of the globe and warehouses bulging with food 
surpluses over on the other side. 
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We’ve got --: 


TOO MUCH FOOD: this surplus wheat was piled in a Manitoba field when all storage space was jammed. 


TOO LITTLE FOOD: Arab refugees line up for a hand-out. In India alone, sixty millions are near starvation. 


In India alone, there are sixty million persons 
suffering at least semi-starvation. Sooner or later 
they will die because they did not get enough to 
eat. On our side of the world, reducing salons are 
doing a roaring business. 

Simple logic cries out that the solution is to 
move the world’s food surpluses into the world’s 
hungry stomachs. But thousands of economists, 
politicians and international civil servants have 
spent the last half dozen years seeking — and fail- 
ing to find a way to do it that is acceptable to 
our frequently hard-hearted and occasionally soft- 
headed governments 

One appalling fact about this surplus problem 
is that while our taxes keep going up to buy guns 


and missiles and hydrogen bombs, the West's 
greatest cold-war weapon, food, lies unused 

Most of the hungry people of this world are in 
Africa and Asia, target e-eas for Communism. An 
empty belly is an open invitation to Communism 
Certainly if Premier Khrushchoy had our hun 
dreds of millions of bushels of surplus wheat he 
would be selling Soviet influence with every 
kernel 

These hungry areas also are regions of explod- 
ing populations. One look at United Nations sta- 
tistics on birth rates is enough to send cold shivers 
along any Western spine. These fast - multiplying 
Asians and Africans will not stay hungry forever 
The brutal truth is they continued on page 40 
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Charged with speeding up Ontario's 400, a driver admitted, “Best road I ever saw for it.” Long, gentle curves were inserted purposely to avoid “highway hypnosis.” 


Portrait of a superhighway 


lt was one of the better ideas of a man named Hitler. 
lts adoption is changing our way of life. Among the most remarkable of these “rivers of wheels” 
is a year-round spectacle called Highway 400 
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BY ERIC HUTTON 


ADOLF HITLER, of unhallowed memory, unwit- 
tingly left one important legacy: the autobahn. True, 
his straight-across-country double highways were de- 
signed for wartime transport, but peaceable nations 
have adopted them for the somewhat less lethal use 
of massed automobile traffic and call them variously 
superhighways, expressways, thruways and divided 
highways. (Hitler’s other good idea, the Volkswagen. 
skitters along Canadian autobahns in ever-increasing 
thousands, but that’s a different story.) 

On or beside the superhighway many a couple be- 
come engaged; in its nerve-racking traffic honey- 
mocns begin — and some marriages break up. A few 
people are born on it, and rather more meet violent 
death. The superhighway has become as important 
a part of Canada’s new way of life as the twin-rutted 
concession or the gleaming railway line used to be 
of the old. 

And of all the superhighways built in Canada since 
the war — a thousand miles of them — none is more 
celebrated than a stretch of fifty-three and two-tenths 
miles that runs northward from Toronto. Its official 
name is Highway 400. Its twin strips of twenty-four- 
foot pavement carry seven million cars each year. it 
serves commuters of a dozen satellite towns around 
Foronto. It gives travelers and long-distance truckers 
a fast start toward Ontario’s vast northwest via the 
Trans-Canada Highway. Above all, it funnels a 
myriad of vacationers from southern Ontario and the 
United States into the holidaylands of Lake Simcoe, 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay, Parry Sound and points 
north. 

Highway 400 is equally well known as the Barrie 
Highway, a name. once regarded by the citizens of 
Barrie. a bustling little city on Lake Simcoe, as insult 
plus injury, since the highway doesn’t go to Barrie 
but bypasses it. 

For a few memorable days after it was opened 
seven years ago the road bore its most romantic 
name: Huronia Highway. The Huron Historic Sites 
and Tourist Association campaigned for the name on 
the ground that the first tourist to follow the high- 
way’s route was Etienne Bralé, who explored the 
Huron Indian territory three hundred and fifty years 
ago. When highway officials took no action, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce volunteers, from Barrie, on 
a night foray, planted “Huronia Highway” signs at 
strategic points. Work crews removed the signs. The 
Huronians withdrew, muttering that highway officials 
were “lacking in a sense of romance.” 

But even unromantic highway engineers admit 
that, under any name, the highway has developed 
a personality of its own that wasn’t in its blueprints. 
“Originally,” says John Fulton, Ontario’s deputy min- 
ister of highways, “we only planned 400 to siphon off 
some of the traffic that was jamming the two main 
routes running north from Toronto — the old Num- 
ber 11 or Yonge Street highway and the newer High- 
way 27. But 400 kept growing out of its breeches and 
nowadays, although we highway engineers don't real- 
ly approve, we have to admit it has become more 
than just a means of getting cars from one place to 
another. It’s also an elongated public garden, a pleas- 
ure drive, a playground and picnic area, an institu- 
tion and a conversation piece.” 

Highway 400s special qualities are not easy to 
define. It is neither the oldest nor the newest nor the 
longest nor the most expensive superhighway in Can- 
ada. Ontario’s Queen Elizabeth Way preceded it by 
several years. It cost a mere $300,000 a mile, com- 
pared with $700,000 a mile continued on page 42 
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Seeing a boat pass youricar is nothing; 400 leads to many lake resorts. 


More than a road, it’s a picnic ground and an elongated public garden. 


High-speed vibration loosens everything from jewelry to old mufflers. 


: In the nerve-racking traffic, honeymoons begin — and marriages explode. hg 

The highway bisects Holland Marsh, a renowned vegetable-growing area. > A) 

. % Despite accident ingredients — speed, crowding — its record is enviable. PBR 
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The aighthawk’s London is typified by this sidewalk café in King’s Road, Chelsea, with its restless walkers, pulsing lights 
and maelstrom of small automobiles and motor bikes. “London's eight million live in teeming palpitating propinquity.” 


The stroller’s London is best seen at Richmond every summer weekend. Thousands line the banks to watch thousands 


more In punts, canoes and yachts. The author once lived near this spot, in one of London's earliest modern apartments 
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leisure feature 


Holiday weekend in London | 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


LONDON’S EIGHT MILLION denizens live 
like the cells in frog spawn, in a teeming, frigid, 
palpitating propinquity, in a vast togetherness of 
isolations that sometimes becomes so intolerable 
it erupts into the most ghoulish murders of our 
times. Kippered by smog, mildewed by rain and 
tousled by daily strap-hanging, Londoners return 
from their jobs to toast their chilblains around 
fierce little fires that heat but a corner of those 
glacial caves they call every man’s castle. Icy 
bathrooms discourage most Londoners from 
more than one tub a week. Rube Goldbergish 
laundry rooms perpetuate an enormous sale of 
shirts with detachable collars, a device that per- 
mits the major garment to be worn two or three 
times without washing. A crease in the pants is 
so difficult to preserve in London’s dank homes, 
that most people give up trying. 

The dark, narrow terrace house of the average 
Londoner smells of cats, yesterday's cabbage 
and the old leather campaign trunk that great- 
granddad brought back from Omdurman. The 
stamp-sized backyard of the typical London 
dwelling, sprouting its incongruous culture of 
roses, radishes, carnations and cauliflowers, is 
enclosed by a high brick wall that intensifies the 
warren-like nature of metropolitan existence. 

From tiny garages there emerges erratically 
onto London’s streets such an ear-splitting, bone- 
shaking assemblage of scooters, bubble-buggies, 
motorcycle-sidecars, three-wheel runabouts and 
other midget rattletraps that the annual London- 
to-Brighton Veteran Car Run comes as an amaz- 
ing demonstration of mechanical sanity. 

Londoners still drink coffee adulterated with 
the dried roots of chicory, a fleshy, blue-flowered 
weed that thrives in highway ditches and is used 
otherwise to beIk out cheap cattle fodder. They 
still eat sausages so full of old bread and minced 
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“calls me back every now and then with an irresistible voice” 


The Tower of London— and other renowned landmarks — 
get short shrift in this spirited, nostalgic 
visit by a Maclean’s editor to whom London was once 


home and is still a delight that 


Author Porter stands before his favorite Fleet Street pub, El Vino’s (egg-shaped sign) which 
is so stern that no man, however distinguished, ever gets back in once he’s been thrown out, 


Continued next two pages 
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London shops are generally as far from being supermarkets as they can be. Two 
browsers pause to look at an antique dealer’s jumble of treasure in Chelsea. 


London pubs encourage and get patronage from both sexes. In only a handful are 
women forbidden to stand at 


the bar; patrons often wander from table to table. 


Holiday week end in London continued 


animal muscles that such sausages were pro- 
hibited from sale in the British Pavilion at the 
recent Brussels World Fair by the same Belgian 
health authorities who blithely sanction for 
orphanage dinner tables the meat of sway-back 
horses. At the railroad stations Londoners still 
gnaw like rodents on buns that have hardened 
for days under flyblown glass covers. And in the 
average London café the waitresses still look as 
though they've slept all night on the kitchen 
floor. 

Oh yes, life in London can set on edge the 
teeth of Canadians, even New Canadians like 
myself. I cleared out of London twelve years ago 
and came to Canada where | bask blissfully in 
centrally heated cleanliness, in functional plumb- 
ing, in man-sized automobiles and in the appe- 
tizing vision of herds of fat steak beasts mean- 
dering endlessly up the ramps to the abattoirs. 

Yet every now and then, darn it, I find my- 
self called back to London by an irresistible 
voice. 

It's not the ancient buildings that draw me. 
I worked for ten years in the shadow of St. Paul’s 
and never once went inside. | was once dragged 
into Buckingham Palace but only because I had 
to pick up a medal. I’ve been in Westminster 
Abbey twice, once for the Coronation of George 
VI and once for the wedding of our present 
Queen, but these were invitations I couldn’t turn 
down. I’ve never seen the Changing of the Guard, 
having done quite enough of that routine myself, 
though never in the musical comedy garb of red 
tunic and bearskin. The Tower of London bores 
me stiff. I wouldn’t be found dead in Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks even if some friends do feel 
that my effigy will stand in its Rogues’ Gallery. 

I know you can ride around London on tops 
of buses all day for about fifty cents, but I prefer 
short sharp rides in taxis at twenty-five cents a 
mile. I know there are some marvelous Rem- 
brandts in the National Gallery and that the 
Kensington Science Museum is a “must” for all 
who take the atomic age seriously. But none of 
these attractions summon me, because I’m a 
Philistine. I'm also acutely conscious of the brev- 
ity of life and so I do only the things I like to do 
and I avoid whenever possible the things I mere- 
ly ought to do. 

So what carries me back to London? Well 
murder is not the only folly that lures the guilty 
to its scene. | am pulled to London by Fleet 
Street where I committed the folly of becoming 
a journalist; by the West End, in whose theatres, 
cabarets and restaurants I tried to forget that 
doltish act; and by Richmond, the ancient suburb 
where I took in wedlock Kathleen and begat 
Timothy, the wife and son who for more than 
twenty years have shared the absurdities of my 
inkslinging life. 

On my recent weekend in London, which be- 
gen at the degenerately journalistic hour of Fri- 
day midday, I headed for Fleet Street as irrev- 
ocably as the wraith of Henry VIII flits toward 
the Bloody Tower. That half-mile-long canyon 
between Temple Bar and Ludgate Circus is flank- 
ed by the tall buildings of newspaper publishers, 
honeycombed by a hundred pubs and shaken 
gently during many hours of the day and night 
’ by the vibrations of roaring underground presses. 
The most striking building—‘It strikes me pink,” 
wrote the late Victor Thompson, a Daily Herald 
man—is the black glass cube of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express. The most famous pub is 
Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese continued on page 36 
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In the theatre lusty plays — like 


The Hostage, Brendan Behan’s hit (above) — 


4 
are “rescuing English drama after five decades of “anyone-for-tennis’ tripe.” 


i 


This admitted Philistine is lured back to London by its theatres, pubs and atmosphere 


In the Cheshire Cheese, a famous Fleet Street pub, a portrait of early 
patron Samuel Johnson peers down hungrily on two present-day diners. 
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In the markets there’s still the atmosphere of unchanging London. A Covent Garden 
vendor gets his merchandise ready for a day's tradjng long before the city’s awake 
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ai A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


When mother was a 


Remember Rosie the Riveter? 


ax She symbolized nearly a million Canadian women 
“f in turbans and form-fitting coveralls who 


helped to make the guns, ammunition, planes and » 
jeeps of World War LL. It was a hectic 
memorable time for all of them and it changed 


foreVer our attitudes about working women 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


2 
‘A 


MAC 


war worker 


YOU WOULDN'T find it in any of the histories * 
but the crucial moment of World War II — for 
Mrs. Llewellya Kathleen Styles, of Niagara Falls, 
Ont., anyway — was the sleety night of December 
22, 1942. 

That was when her three-and-a-half-ton truck, 
loaded with carbon for an Ontario battery factory, 
lost traction on a mountain road in Pennsylvania, 
slid backward and paused uncertainly on the brink 
of a thousand-foot gorge. 

Mrs. Styles, like an eventual million sister Cana- 
dians, was a war worker. She was five feet three 
inches tall. She looked after a house and a family 
of eight, drove « Red Cross ambulance several 
nights a week and every day she donned a grey 
jacket, skirt and wedge cap and drove a truck for 
her husband’s transport company. 

She had learned to drive in 1939, expressly to 
let a male employee join the RCAF. Now, as she 
clung to the brakes and gazed moodily over the 
precipice, she thought she knew why he'd wanted 
to get out of trucking. 

In due time two passing drivers came to her 
rescue. One of them, trying to help, promptly sent 
the teetering truck into a spin. Fortunately the 
nose turned downhill and the motor cut in. Mrs. 
Styles steered to a level place, put on the chains, 
went home and kept right on driving until after 
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A passionate interest in shell making is reflected in the faces of soldiers touring a plant. 


World War II was won, three years later. 

The fact that any housewife should be driving 
a truck that night, or any night, was wholly un- 
remarkable in those giddy grimly comic days when 
Mama was a war worker. There never had been 
and probably never will be other days like them, 
because the war itself was unique. It was mechan- 
ized as never before, consuming guns, shells; 
tanks, bombs and aircraft by the billion. And it 
was long; it lasted nearly six years and drew nearly 
a million Canadian men into uniform. 

It left only boys, old men and the militarily 
exempt at home. Someone had to man the war 
plants and civilian services. And so a shrill, gal- 
lant, giggling lipsticked legion of mothers, grand- 
mothers and adolescents invaded the last male 
sanctuaries: factories, trucks, steel mills and rail- 
way yards. 

“Women won the war,” insists Ruth Hamilton 
of Toronto, the plain-talking former co-ordinator 
of women’s employment for the Unemployment 


With the war nearly won, in March 1945, women posed proudly on the wings of the fortieth Lancaster bomber they'd helped to build at Victory Aircraft in Malton, Ont. 
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Insurance Commission. “The ones who saved this 
country were the ones who sweated it out on the 
shifts. They should have decorated a symbolic 
war worker.” 

Perhaps they should have. They could have 
given her the Emancipation Medal with Bar, or 
the Order of Cowed Male Foremen. For Mama 
did more than merely win a war. She improved the 
status, morale and working conditions of her sex 
more than anybody since Carry Nation, and she 
brought her male bosses to their knees in the 
process. 

In 1939, 569,000 women worked in all Cana- 
dian industry. Most of these were in clerical jobs 
because, as every foreman thought he knew, a 
woman could scarcely open a can of beans with- 
out slashing her wrists. Five years later 960,000 
women were in war and civilian industry (plus 
another 800,000 on farms). Fully half of them 
were doing men’s work, and doing it well. 

With fingers sensitive from years of stitching 


buttonholes, shelling peas and rifling husbands’ 
wallets, women excelled at such intricate jobs as 
filling fuses, assembling radio tubes and operating 
small machines. But the hand that rocked the 
cradle was good at almost anything: paint spray- 
ing, auto assembly, spot welding, light punch-press 
work and riveting. Women ran streetcars, operat- 
ed gas pumps, trimmed meat in packing plants, 
bottled beer in breweries and moved log booms at 
pulp mills. 

The Steel Company of Canada at Hamilton had 
them cleaning up plant railway tracks and loading 
freight cars. Canadian National Railways in To- 
ronto assigned them to oiling engines, cleaning 


ashes from pits, pushing wheelbarrows and firing 


up boilers. The CNR liked them because, says an 
ex-superintendent, “To our great surprise they did 
exactly as they were told!” At least one of the 
women liked the CNR, too; one day in the freight 
yards she caught up with her husband who'd been 
missing fifteen years. 

Thousands went into the major war plants of 
Ontario and Quebec, making Bren, Sten and 
Browning guns, aircraft. rifles, ammunition, anti- 
aircraft guns and radar equipment. But they) work- 
ed everywhere else too, from Nova Scotia ship- 
yards to B.C. salmon canneries. 

Eighty percent of them were between the ages 
of eighteen and forty but they also included 
schoolgirl farmerettes who pitched hay on summer 
holidays and a seventy-two-year-old ex-farm wom- 
an who rose at 4 a.m. daily to be on time for 
her job as inspector in a Toronto arsenal. 

They werk variously inspired by patriotism, 
boredom and money. They were ousemaids, 
housewives, students, Junior Leaguers and ladies 
of assorted professions. The Bren gun assembly 
line at Toronto’s John Inglis plant included a girl 
medical interne; Margaret (Kitty Cat) MacDonald, 
wife of the late Mickey, who was then public 
enemy number one; and a woman who blandly 
hurried off shift each day continued on page 34 
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"two of his cronies was 


Sxiweet and sour 


SEVEN LITTLE-KNOWN 


I notice that the tives of a 
dians have been full of drar 


incidents that pointed the w 


ay tothe great or 


ll great Cana- whom could be told 


natic colorful 
another, 


future that lay ahead of these men. There’ is in the belief that 
are many Canadians, however, about 
In July, 1913, when Wilfred Mackenzie was 
sull a young man, he was asked. without 
warning, to address a group of his towns 


Bn the 19 Davic 
Wolverine Creek 


Herringer wa 


prospectin t branch of 


seventy-live miles northeast of Dawson 
City. After six months of back - breaking 
labor tn search of gold. he was weary, d 

couraged and running out of supplies. He 
decided to break camp. “Im through, you 
Oo S#!! he said, taking one last swing of 
his pick. That one act changed Dave Her 
ringer’s life. He hit a- ptain rock. “You lousy 
') C&COS#!I” he said and went back to Sas- 


katoon, where he now drives a bus. The 
only comment he'll make on the thirty years 
he spent prospecting ts, “Some people have 


all the tuck.” He ts a very bitter man. 


Toronto's Abe Zimmermar 


years 


For fifty 


was known only s the newsboy at the 


corner of King and Yonge. To only one or 
known that Abe 
years been a favorite of the 


had for many 


great Canadian financier, J. Harvey Grundy 


When Abe died at eighty-nine, leaving ne 
relatives or kin, his room was entered by 
the police, who found a chair, a table, a jar 


of Chiver’s marmalade and a copy of Nug 
get. Abe 
$27.83. 


Zimmerman’s bank Balance wa 


people 


The resul 


that time 14,238. Today 


Waterville is 14.238 


The residents of the 


rathered for a July | celebration 


famous speech that begins 


Water 
living in Canada’y next 


was his 
The twentieth belongs to 
ille. We are 


ity The 


century 
great 
population of Waterville was at 
the population of 


ind Wilfred Mackenzie 


‘ull one of its best-loved citizens. Summer 
ourists love to get him io re-enact his fa 
nous Waterville address, which he will do 


Or a dee! 


little town of 
little notice of the 
tall, awkward, brooding boy who sat by the 
banks of Sandy Creek, lost in thought. They 
could not know that Arthur Mann was al 
living in a world of his own, peopled 
human characters 
Arthur Mann's 
appeared in the 
Apollo. 


sold anything else, and all he got 


drab 


Foothills, Alberta, took 


ready 


by the flamboyant. vital 


of his great Canadian novel 
first published work 
hills Bugle 


He never 


Foot 
under the pseudonym 
done on his novel was the first line of 
broads 


Arthur 


gave up writing twenty- 


One Do you know any 
Edna When I 
Mann, he said l 


five years ago 


Chapter 


named spoke to 


It's too tough 


heart-warming, yet who, for one reason 
have remained 


the great cultural heritage of every Cana- 


anecdotes just as 


these stories. After 


and countless interv 
to present these sev 
dian legends. 


unknown, It 
they are part of 


Ss 


poolrooms and girls, Homer 


t 


Neighbors of the cluttered, brawling, noisy 
little Maxwell 
still remember her dancing 
wild, 


street where Lise grew up 
between the 
‘ittle 


ture, all eyes and dreams. For Lise Maxwell 


peddlers’ carts, a strange crea 
wanted more than anything else in the world 
To dance to great audiences. To 
herself. But to dance. She would 
sometimes look up at the expensive apart 
ment were beginning to be 
built in the area. and say. “Someday, [ll 
live up there.” At that time, 
awkward 


to dance. 
dance by 


buildings that 


Lise was in 
clined to be Then around 
the age of thirteen. Lise began to think of 
boys and from then on thought of nothing 


rather 


else. At eighteen she married a young clerk 


in a supermarket 2nd now lives in Saint 
John, N.B. She is now a very }\awkward 
dancer. Asked about her early dreams, hei 


“What?” 


usual answer ts 


GENERAL. STORE 


Drawines by 


Peter Whalle y. 
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When other boys of Ontario’s Tiny 


shop on 
where he moved in 1922. “It was the candle 


went 


CANADIAN LEGENDS by Robert Thomas Allen 


dian, that I have been collecting some of 


months of research 
iews, | am now happy 


en litthe-kKnown Cana- 


Town 
playing around 
Lincoln was 
yard at work at his law books, studying by 
andlelight until well past midnight, as dur 
ng the day he had to split rails. “What good 
vill all those books do you, Ho?” his com 
Homer 


hip were smoking and 


sanions would chide would just 


smile. for a quiet inner voice had told him 


hat some day he would be prime ministet 
Today that same Homer runs a 
Danforth Avenue in 


tobacco 
Toronto, 


ight that finished me.” he says. “I nearly 
blind. Anyway, it’s almost impossible 
© become prime minister.” 


helping 
Pierre, 


work to 


Richard was a boy 


hen Louis 
in his 
Quebec, he 
practice hockey on a patch of ice behind the 
handle for a hockey 


father's store in St 


often 


grocery 


neglected his 


store, 
stick and a tin can for a puck. Finally, 
one time when he forgot to deliver an im 
portant order, his father sent him packing 
to Montreal, where he arrived one bitter 
winter night with $1.78 in his pockets and a 
dream 

Canadiens 
he learned 


using a broom 


a dream of playing for Montreal 
Louis Richard never forgot what 
behind his father’s store, and 
often today instead of lifting a tin can with 
his spiked stick and putting it in his sack, 
he will stick-handle it right across Victoria 
Square where he works as a grounds keeper. 
“I liked 


him a week ago 


when I saw 
‘but I never found out how 
you get on one of those big teams.” 


hockey.” he told me 
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WHITEHORSE 


} j | BEST BET (Ed Begley, centre) urgently functions as a restraining 
influence between a proud Negro (Harry Belafonte) and a rabid Negro-hater 
from the South (Robert Ryan) in this sombre and strong crime drama. All 
three are confederates in a bank robbery. Without preaching, the story’s ending 


oy ; 
U offers a richly ironic lesson about race prejudice 
fe LEFT, RIGHT AND CENTRE: A British comedy which sets out to spoof 
= British politics. A silly-ass Tory’ candidate (lan Carmichael) and his shapely j 
Labor opponent (Patricia Bredin) fall in love, to the horror of their party 
executives. The results are only intermittently funny but Alastair Sim con- 
y tributes a fine sketch as a conniving nobleman whose Stately Home is the 
¢ busiest tourist-trap in the country 
‘i LIBEL: The effortless mastery of old-timers Robert Morley and Wilfrid Hyde 
White. in their roles as crafty lawyers in a courtroom battle. is the most 
vay enjoyable ing:edient in a British drama starring Dirk Bogarde. He appears as 
; (a) a soldierly aristocrat and (b) the blueblood’s exact physical double, a 
, f rascal if there ever was one. With Olivia de Havilland, Paul Massie. 
aie THE MOUSE THAT ROARED: Strained though it becomes before the finish, 
i this British comedy is worth seeing. A medieval duchy not much larger than 
eS the Yankee Stadium accidentally captures the Q-bomb (successor to the Hs 
i bomb) during a farcical “invasion” of New York and then finds itself controlling 
; the world. With Peter Sellers (in three roles), Jean Seberg, William Hartnell. 
. -30-: The newspaperman’s traditional symbol for “the end” constitutes the 
1 cryptic title of this Hollywood comedy-drama about the press. Its elaborate 
ge documentary “realism” is weakened by glib touches of sentimentality and 
: comic-strip clowning. The yarn itself holds interest, however, with producer- 
director Jack Webb as a crisp managing editor whose heart has been soft- 
boiled by personal tragedy. 
ss UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS: A repetitious British comedy, with oc- 
th casional bright spots, about the efforts of a young couple (Michael Craig, Anne 
if Heywood) to find a housemaid who won't completely shatter their sanity. 
MUR UIDE TO THE CURRENT 
Anatomy of a2 Murder: Courtroom drama, Middie of the Night: Drama. Fair 
Excellent North by Northwest: Comedy-thriller by 
Ask Any Girl: Comedy. Good Hitchcock. Excellent 
The Best of Everything: Drama. Fair The Nun's Story: Drama. Excellent. 
The Bloody Brood: Crime drama. Fair On the Beach: Atom-survival drama. 
Blue Denim: Drama. Fair Good 
Bobbikins: British comedy. Fair Takk: Comedy 
Career: Show-world drama Fair Porgy and Bess: Music-drama. Good. 
Carlton-Browne of the F.O.: British Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good. 
come Good 
jomedy The Rabbit Trap: Drama. Fair 
Darby O'Gill and the Little People: The Roof: Italian comedy-drama. 
ORD OHI OHI OHI OHI OHI CHI OHRID CHRO CHI OHI CHI CHD Comic fantasy. Excellent 
2 * P 2 The Devil's Disciple: GBS comedy-drama Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
{ lamed ¢ anad an humorist begins anew series Britain, Excellent 
2 gs ; Ferry to Hong Kong: British comedy | Sapphire: British whodunit. Fair. 
1e education of Rober homas Allen , pegoat: Drama. Fair 
? t I as ‘ 3] The FBI Story: G-man drama. Good Sign of the Gladiator: Drama. Poor. } 
H | The Five Pennies: Biog-musical. Good Summer Place: Drama. Fair 
Se | 2 e recalls all the wonderful people who ; 
he into new houses and over rough spots in out-of-the-way places A. Hole in the Head: Comedy. Good | 
I ay places. They Came to Cordura: Drima. Good. 
2 Why,” he says, “some of my best friends are strangers. 2 It Started With a Kiss: “Naughty | Third Man on the Mountain: Alpine 
comedy. Good drama. Good. 
How I learned about strangers The Last Angry Man: Drama. Good | Tiger Bay: Suspense drama, Good 
Look Back in Anger: Drama. Good | The Wonderful Country: Western. Good 
? In the next Maclean's On sale Dec. 22 
4 The Man Who Couldn't Talk: Courtroom ' Yellowstone Kelly: Western. Good 
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SCHICK RAZOR 


First and only electric razor that lets you shift the 
speed and adjust the shaving head to shave as close, 


as fast as you like! 


It’s for you no matter how tough 
your beard, how sensitive your skin. 


Developed by the company that ‘nvented electric shaving: SCHICK (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 238, 
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SET THE SPEED... SET THE HEAD... GET THE SHAVE THAT FITS YOUR FACE 
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Free demonstration at your dealer now 
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The All- Canadian system 


SOLVE YOUR 
TRAVEL PROBLEMS! 


i? costs no more 


fo reserve in advance . 


RENT A NEW CAR! 


when you 


| 
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"GO TILDEN! 


BUSINESS TRIP? VACATION? 
BE ASSURED OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AT YOUR 
DESTINATION. YOUR LOCAL 
TILDEN MAN WILL 
ARRANGE TO HAVE YOU 
MET AT PLANE OR TRAIN 
WITH A SPARKLING NEW 
CHEV OR OTHER FINE CAR 
AS PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN! 


© reserve your TILDEN rent-a-car when you 


make your other travel arrangeme 


° gas and proper surance inciuded in 


the low rental rates 


ayents throughout the w 


d 


Head Office: 1194 Stanley Street, Montreal 


Ask your Doctor or Druggist 


GARLIC IS 


OOD FOR-YOU 


Continued from page 29 


When mother was a war worker 


to a second full-time job, prostitution. 

She told us her beat was the King-Sher 
district,” says Bill Bolam 
superintendent I 


bour ne streets 


it John Ingli don't 


know how he made out there but 
around here she was one of the best 
workers we had 

In Flin Flon, Man., the wife of a Brit- 
ish diplomat worked as a supervisor for 
the Hudson Bay 


Company. A 


Mining and Smelting 
Toronto sculptress Merle 
helped build Lancaster airplanes 


ind, later 


Foster 
was women’s personnel officer 

Aircraft. The Massey-Harris 
iuircraft division in Weston hired an Eng 


for’ Victory 


lish governess who'd recently been teach 
ing maths and grammar to a Royal Navy 
admiral’s son. A Hollywood starlet, Helen 
Gray Fraser, was a transport driver with 
de Havilland Aircraft 


Somzhow, skilled workers came out of 


this potpourri. Their common denomi 
nator was that they were women in wart 
For some it gave a sense of purpose for 


the first time in their lives. For all, it was 

rare adventure 

Somehow, too, the state of emergency 
sharpened one’s sense of awareness so 
that, even now, trivial details stand out 
in the memory. Remember those days 
when skirts were short, hair was long 
rationed wnd everyone was 


Britain? 


butter was 
Knitting for 

They were the sad-sweet days of sud 
len friendships, hasty courtships, tearful 
farewells in cavernous railway 
and a hit tune called Don’t Sit Under the 
Anyone Else But Me 


And they were the strangely exhilarating 


Stations 
Apple Tree with 


days when posters screamed,“ Men’s Lives 
Depend On You”; when suddenly one’s 
whole around 
place names like Cassino or Caen; and 


world revoived obscure 


when the voice of Churchill, trumpeting 
through the static from beleaguered Lon 


don, brought a quick tingle ot pride 

Even the music was in step with the 
times. Boys in ill-fitting blue and khaki 
were flinging their girls through a head 
long dance called the jitterbug. Pianos 
ere rumbling with the hurrying rhythm 
of boogie-woogie 

In this heady atmosphere the war 
worker was a sort of national heroine 
Her turbaned head. with curls billowing 
out in defiance of safety regulations 
looked down from billboards almost as 


often as the rock-jawed airman who kept 


inviting young men to become World 
lravelers at twenty-one 
Every city had its Miss War Worker 


contest, with contestants roundly and 
firmly packed into form-fitting coveralls 
Advertisers were in seventh heaven 


Movie houses ran morning films for 


girls coming from or going to work 
Posters cried, “Shh-sh! She's on the night 
shift There was an Anti-Noise Week 


and everyone hummed 
Those Bottles Quiet 


Milkman, Keep 


Rosie the Riveter (every vir) Was 
Rosie. whether she riveted or not) did 
not have to live on love alone. Employ, 
ers were willing to pay her almost as 


much as a man. A woman aircraft pro 


duction worker for example, averaged 


seventy-nine ceats an hour in 1944 in 
most provinces, three cents less than men 

This pleasant revolution in attitudes 
came almost overnight. It was 1942 be 
fore the first 


caused Canada to take women workers 


great manpower shortage 


seriously. Then, abruptly, it made up for 


the oversight with compulsory registra- 


tion of all women between twenty and 


twenty-four; an order-in-council that led 
to the establishment of day nurseries: and 
the Women’s Voluntary Service which or- 
ganized housewives for everything from 
donating blood to Victory Gardens 

By the end of the year the emergency 
war training program had graduated 
some 20,000 women aircraft overhaulers, 
acetylene 


metalworkers woodworkers, 


welders, instrument makers, draftsmen, 
power-machine operators and radio as- 
semblers 

And industry needed still more. Radios, 
magazines and newspapers shouted the 
appea 
phone, women re 
plied. So many offered that temporarily 
hundreds 


From coast to coast, by tele 


telegi aph and letter 


were turned away. But when 
the Italian campaign began in 1943 —- 
and the military build-up for the invasion 
of Europe got under way — new short 
iges sprang up everywhere 

Laundries, hospitals, restaurants, hotels 
farms and, of course, war plants, needed 
more women. Employers were no longe! 
Indeed, 
they had discovered that the old were us 
They were 
which 
was all-important in munitions work 


fussy about age or education 
good or better than the young 


steady, dependable and careful, 
We had to dig up women where we 
recalls the forthright ex-UIC co 


ordinator 


could, 
Ruth Hamilton. “I even stop 
ped them on the street to ask if they'd 
work.” 

We traveled all over the province and 
sdys H. G. (Rik) Kettle; then a 
Massey-Harris personnel officer. “Wher- 


ever we could find bodies, we were inter- 


beyond, 


ested 
“Welcome to Pork Cutting” 

The new bodies interested male fac- 
tory workers, too, once they got over the 
initial shock of seeing sex appeal on the 
assembly line. They teased. pinched, 
ogled and strutted like small boys, some- 
tumes at risk of life and limb. At Allan- 
son Armature Manufacturing Company 
ir Toronto an elderly machire operator 
and amateur soft-shoe dancer discovered 
he could complete one quick buck-and- 
wing around his lathe in the time it took 
to turn out one part. He did so regular 
ly, to the delight of the ladies, until the 
day the machine snatched off his sweater 
and very nearly took him with it. 

The men were inveterate practical 
Aircraft at 


soon discovered that two deft 


joker The men of Victory 
Mallor 
snips of the shoulder straps sometimes 
caused a lady to lose her coveralls. At 
Foronto’s Canada Packers they nad yet 
blond Lois 


Harrison, now an employee of a publish- 


another brand of humor, as 


ing company but then a student, discov- 
ered one memorable summer 
On her first day 


vacation. 


it work she said patri 


otically I want to crack the eggs that 
zo into powdered eggs for Britain 

We've got people that can crack eggs 
without trying, miss,” said the personnel 
nan, and set her to scraping perk front 


quarters. The next day a male employee 
offered his hand with a friendly “We 
come to Pork Cutting,” 


and pressed two 
pigs eyeballs into her palm. At coffee 
break other men surreptitiously piled her 
bench with work so that, on returning, 
she was literally up to her hips in hocks 
But, like most women workers, she stuck 


it out and was duly rewarded: she was 
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promoted to scraping hind quarters 
Male heckling drove many girls to tears 
“I kept a large box of Kleenex on my 


desk and automatically passed it out 
when a girl came in,” says Merle Foster 
women’s personnel officer at Victory Air 
craft. 

But sooner or later they brought the 
men to heel, somehow. Sometimes they 
fought fire. with fire. An east-coast ship 
yard had a sign that said “NO SWEARING 
PLEASE. THERH MAY BE GENTLEMEN PRES 
ENT,” and af Flin Flon, Man., a gir! 
named Dawn, with tattooed arms and a 
thorough command the 
swore so fluently and frequently that a 
man on a neighboring machine complain 
ed to the superintendent. She was moved 

More often women won the upper 
hand just by being women. “They're not 
as tough as men,” points out Ruth Ham 
ilton, “but they're very unscrupulous 
when there’s a man around.” 

Women soon discovered, for example 
tears would turn 


language 


that strategic use of 
any snarling 250-pound foreman into a 
simpering apologetic hulk. They demand 
ed, and received, coffee breaks, piped-in 
washrooms with 
wide mirrors and pastel colors 


music and dressing 
tables 
Then they drove management to distrac 
tion by visiting the washrooms in parties 
of two or more and staying for hours 
Eventually the factories hired women to 
patrol washrooms. 

Being women, they tried to change 
everything. They brought 
potted plants to work. They filled plant 
newspapers with items like this fron? the 
de Havilland Mosquito: “The girls look 
smart in their new beige-and-green over 
alls. How about snappying up the men’s 
appearance? Why couldn't they wea 
shorts?” (The men of de Havilland re- 
sisted that one with surly silence.) 

Clothes were still important, even to 
the coverall girls. An American firm. 
Allis-Chalmers, pacified its women with 
a slick-paper Vogue-style magazine of 
war-worker styles. Snug-fitting colored 
coveralls became standard attire in most 
plants, for reasons of safety and morale 
Naturally the girls had to improve upon 
them, usually with a lace handkerchief 
peeping from a pocket to prove they were 
girls, although the cut of their costume 
rarely left room for doubt 

In the beginning women wore street 


posies and 


clothes on some jobs, but their natural 
vanity 
them. They 
Sunday silks, furs and high heels. The 
heels tripped them. The furs were soon 
laden with sawdust and iron filings. The 
silks set up static electricity, particular 
ly dangerous around explosives. 

There other hazards, too. At 


John Inglis a statuesque girl once threw 


immediately got the better of 


began showing up in thet 


were 


her assembly line into chaos by reporting 
for duty in an open-work lace blouse and 
no brassiere. A woman welder in an au 
craft plant suffered serious burns while 
making a futile grab for her falling leath 
er pants. In Flin Flon, a Venus in a loose 
blouse leaned too close to a press, en 
tangled her 
stitches 


chest and required several 
Her distress was almost equaled 
by that of her shift boss, who had to 
write a formal accident 
Workmen's Compensation Board 

On the whole women were not pa! 


report for the 


ticularly accident prone. At first they re 
under thei 
headgear, or remove rings and costume 


fused to tuck their curls 


jewelry But whenever a worker was 


scalped or lost a finger around meving 
machinery, there was a noticeable in 
crease in safety consciousness. 

War plants 


could put women into 


men’s 


clothing bui there were some 
things they couldn't change. Women 
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were particularly susceptible to fatigue 
and dermatitis. The latter came from 
handling TNT (“I've seen girls with arms 
like raw beefsteak, up to the shoulders,” 
says a former women’s counselor). The 
former came from a combination of fac- 
tors. Women have about a million and a 
half fewer of the oxygen-carrying red 
corpuscles in their blood than men, caus- 
ing slower recuperation from fatigue. 
Sometimes they were overworked out- 
side the plant. Many single girls held an 
extra part-time job. Working mothers had 
two jobs, too. They rose at 4 or 5 a.m., 
swallowed breakfast, herded their chil- 
dren to a day nursery manned by ma- 
trons and grandmothers, and caught a 
crowded streetcar in the grey dawn, to 
be on shift at seven. 

Many ills were imaginary. In_ the 
United States the word went around that 
riveting caused breast cancer and other 
female disorders described as “riveters’ 
ovaries.” Finally an aircraft plant hired 
a woman doctor to study the job, incog- 
nito. She found ony mental and emo- 
tional maladjustment. The girls wanted 
sympathy and attention, used their mus- 
cles too tensely in trying to please the 
boss, and, above all, were suckers for 
every old wives’ tale. 

A similar situation cropped up at a 
shell - filling plant at St. Paul VErmite, 
Que where many French - Canadian 
women workers were quitting the job. 
They'd heard that exposure to TNT and 
amytol made women sterile. The plant 
had to call in parish priests to assure 
them that the condition was temporary 
at worst, and could be avoided. 

Elsewhere, sterility was hardly a prob- 
lem. In the United States there were an 
estimated sixty pregnancies per thousand 
women workers each year. One plant 
calculated that twenty-two of every thou- 
sand women’ who applied for medical 
benefits had had abortions. Every large 
plant had women counselors who helped 
and advised mothers, wed or unwed. 

Most factories let them work until 
pregnancy interfered with the job. At 
Victory Aircraft in Toronto this was 
once carried to the extreme. After view- 
ing a very expectant mother one morn- 
ing, women’s personnel officer Merle 
Foster urged her to take time off 

“Nothing wrong with me,” insisted the 
girl. The worried Miss Foster called in 
her own mother for consultation and 
asked, “How soon?” 

“Pretty soon,” said Mrs. Foster, and 
she was right. The child was born that 
night—off shift, fortunately. 

But when they weren't aching, itching, 
complaining, weeping or having babies, 
women did a superlative job, particular- 
ly where tedious detail was involved. A 
case in point was seen at the General 
Engineering Company of Scarborouch, 
Ont., where 4,500 women filled forty-une 
different types of fuses and other units 
under strictest regulations. 

On entering the plant they stripped to 
cotton shorts and brassieres, surrender- 
ed all contraband (candy, matches, 
money, jewelry), passed inspection and 
moved to the “clean” area. They put on 
cotton slacks, coats and bandanas, and 
shoes pegged. with wood. They scrubbed 
hands and fingernails and walked quiet- 
ly. double file, down corridors with rub@ 
berized rounded sides that would not 
collect dust. Then, under artificial light 
(sunlight on metal might have caused 
combustion) they did a job so intricate 
that, says a former GECO official, “It 
simply wasn’t for men’s hands.” GECO 
did not have a single fatal explosives ac- 
cident during the war. 

The demand for women workers taper- 
ed off in 1945, With demobilization many 
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were thrown out of work, to the mixed 
regret and relief of many foremen. But 
the feminine influence lingered on. It 
had become respectable for married 
women to hold jobs, and 662,000 now 
do, compared to 61,000 in 1941. Women 
in general make up about twenty-five 
percent of the Canadian labor force, 
compared to nineteen percent in 1941. 
The old servant class vanished. House- 
maids refused to go back to ten dollars 
a week and a cold room in the attic. 
Eventually New Canadians filled most 
domestic jobs in homes and hospitals. 


The rest of the women were glad to 
go home. Today some of them live in 
homes purchased with war-plant wages 
They are middle-aged or older, with 
children or grandchildren. Their hair is 
shorter, their skirts are longer and they 
still wear slacks, although most of them 
shouldn't. And the war-plant years, tiew- 
ed now through a haze of nostalgia, look 
like the best years of their lives. 

Let Mrs. Jean Young, of Flin Flon, 
Man.. mother of Toronto novelist and 
newspaperman Scott Young, speak for all 
of them. In 1943 she became a time 


keeper with the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company. She was 47, “green 
to the ways of the industrial world, shy 
and afraid.” She bolstered her ‘spirits 
with a dab of cologne every morning 
and was regularly told by a male she 
smelled “like a bloody drugstore.” 

“But on my last day at work they stood 
me on a huge machine,” she remembers. 
‘They gave me a beautiful watch en- 
graved ‘To Jean from the Boys, and a 
tremendous party. As far as I could see 
were the dear dirty faces . . . It was a 
part of my life i shall never forget...” 


the most important piece of paper in Canada 


It’s not a big contract; not even a 
great government document. It’s the 
ballot a Canadian uses to cast his 


vote in an election. 


The right to vote, freedom of the 
press, the right to free expression, to 
trial by jury, to an education for our 
treasured among 


children are to be 


to contend for business through service 
and through research leading to high- 
quality, low-cost products. 


Shell Oil Company of Canada, 


among those 
these liberties 


Limited stands up and is counted 
who believe that all 
and not least those 
inherent in our system of free enter- 


the blessings of our nation. And high prise - must be preserved with care 


among them is the 


right to compete, 


and vigilance. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED \2 
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Pian now to enjoy the 


SUN - SNOW- FUN 


of La Province de Québec 


You'll really enjoy a winter vacation 


in French-Canada 


and dependable, the air is dry, the 


sun is bright, the welcome warm. 


For vour free booklet "SK! IN LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC write today tc 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City 
Conada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20 


rhe snow is deep 


Provincial Publicity 


HYPC 


Selwbie PLANT FOOD 
Grows Better Plants in Soi, Sand or Water 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO. Copley U SA 


TO GIVE YOUR 


COCKTAIL PARTY 


SOCIAL STANDING 5 
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PEEK 


MADE BY 


FREAN'S 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


Holiday weekend in London continued from page 26 
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searching for somebody 
, re e poems. Such a Fleet 
te Dylan Thomas 
giance possible to tell 
Fleet Street man works 
per. Some dress in sloppy 
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G. K. Chesterton 


velist, summed 


e men 
5 
We 

ne of 

comic 

hirtie 

are olumr 

1 Japar 
red und 

( Palace 
C ne On 

dy t 
ount an 

) l ind 

re probably 
k he plotted with 
Shaw to enliven a dull 
J ties held on 
Savoy Theatre 
noved down to 

i to hear a learn 

m Shaw on Fabianism 
lained On the Slane 


in astomshing and vitu 
the guests, Sit 


k on one ot 


Barri the mild litthe author of 
Pan. Shaw's denunciation of Barric 
oped into frenzy. Suddenly, at the 

his diatribe, Shaw brandished 


wd. On this signal Chesterton and 
Street cronies sprang up in the 


e and, drawing swords too, rushed 


There they fenced Shaw back 

the wings and vanished for the rest 
ening, leaving the audience bug 
Never from that day wrote 


erton, later, “has the slightest light 


“You can be touched for ten bob by a genuine starving genius’”’ 


been thrown upon the reasons for our 
remarkable behavior.” 

Chesterton, with his friend the late 
Hilaire Belloc, the poet, used to frequent 
a pub called El Vino’s. Chesterton loved 
El Vino’s so much he once described 
heaven as “the other inn at the end of 
the world.” It's a shabby old Regency 
wine and spirits bar with enormous bar- 
rels and racks of bottles around the 
walls. One of the heavy oaken chairs 
that surround marble-topped tables 
mounted on cast iron eagles’ legs is in- 
scribed “Lord Northcliffe.” in memory 
of its one-time user, the founder of the 
Daily Mail and orifinator of modern. 
popular journalism. The Caspar Milque 
toasts of -El Vino’s drink double Scotches 
and gins at fifty cents a shot but the 
classic potwallopers down hefty goblets 
of claret, Burgundy, hock and champagne 
at between forty and sixty cents a crack 

Frank Bower, the florid, mountainous 
hot-tempered licensee, who has a brother 
in Toronto, wears fancy Edwardian 
waistcoats and employs the most daz 
zling and tadylike barmaids in London 
While he cultivates an aura of convi 
viality Bower is a zealot for decorum 
Any customer who flirts with a barmaid 
is bundled into Fleet Street. Bower seizes 
by the scruff of the neck and the seat of 
the pants and frog-marches to the door 
all singers, whistlers, staggerers and 
shouters, no matter how distinguished 
Although he admits customers from the 
highest and iowest echelons of Fleet 
Street life he pounces like a tiger upon 
any junior who persistently buttonholes 
semors with the object of gaining favors 
No man who's been thrown out of El 
Vino’s is ever readmitted. Fleet Street 
crawls with men, many of them famous, 
who are barred. [ve been allowed in for 
the past twenty-five years largely because 
I stand quietly in a corner, keeping my 
eyes modestly on the carpet, watching 
my Ps and Qs and murmuring every 
time I raise my glass to my lips, the 
humble words, “Excuse me.” 

Bower is the only publican in the 
world who cows me. When [ was beckon 
ed in El Vino’s on my recent trip by a 
man named Hugh Cudlipp I first caught 
the eye of Bower, and received a nod of 
permission, before daring to move ove! 

Hugh Cudlipp, editorial director of the 
Daily Mirror group of tabloids ts, at 
forty-six, probably the highest-paid jour 
nalist on earth. He started work at 
fourteen, for a dollar-fifty a week, as a 
cub reporter in bis native Cardiff. Today 
he drives to work behind a chauffeur in 
a Rolls Bentley, flies about the country 
in his private piloted aircraft, spends his 
weekends aboard his yacht and uses 
the Daily Mirror regularly as an instru 
ment for rocking the country. He's a 
lithe, dark, galvanic Welshman with the 
mind and face of a good-humored fox 

When | was working as a cub with 
Cudlipp our careers almost terminated 
simultaneously. We neglected our duties 
one afternoon to ride the Dodge - Ems 
on one of the small permanent fatr 
grounds that used to litter English cities 
fo our horror we saw riding in one of 
the other litthe cars Norman Calvert, our 
city editor, Zooming up alongside us 
Calvert saudi: “I thought you men were 
covering city police court I was too 
terrified to speak. But Cudlipp 
‘Don't worry, Mr. Calvert, we're on out 
way.” We sprang from our cars and 
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trotted toward city policé court. Sudden- 
ly Cudlipp stopped. “Hey,” he said. “It’s 
just occurred to me. What the hell was 
Calvert doing on the Dodge-Ems?” 


After our meeting at El Vino’s Cudlipp 
took me to lunch at Quaglino’s in Bury 
Street in the West End. It’s all gilt, red 
plush and crystal chandeliers. Many of 
the customers have that crimson, pop- 
eyed, gasping appearance of men who 
wear girdles and eat the fat of the land 
thrice daily. We lunched on turtle soup, 
caviar, Dover sole, strawberries and 
cream, hock, port, brandy and Turkish 
coffee. I tried to get some vital statistics 
from the menu for the benefit of Mac- 
lean’s readers who might wish to visit 
this most expensive of all London restau- 
rants. But the menu seemed to be in a 
blurry kind of writing. The only figure 
! can remember was the price of the 
caviar — twenty-five shillings or four 
dollars a serving. 

I slept off that lunch at the Strand 
Palace Hotel, a bright, clean, efficient 
place that appeals te middle-income- 
group Canadians and Americans because 
its bar serves iced drinks and its cafeteria 
offers excellent hot dogs. The one thou- 
sand rooms rent, with breakfast thrown 
in free, for roughly five dollars a night. 
Few however have private bathrooms 
ind in the mornings and evenings the 
-orridors are thronged with blue-chinned 
men in Mikado robes, and white-faced 
women in Desdemona shrouds, all shuf- 
fling and slinking apologetically to and 
from the tubs. In anticipation of this 
boudoirish parade I'd purloined my son's 
gorgeous dressing gown and had left him 
to suffer the unspeakable shame of my 
own at a Toronto fraternity weekend. 

After a fifty-cent snack at the cafeteria 
later that evening I went up to Piccadilly 
Circus and marveled at the manner in 
which the new Street Offences Act has 
swept that once notorious region free of 
prostitutes. There I dropped into the 
Criterion Theatre to see the smash-hit 
play, A Taste of Honey. Like all Lon- 
don’s thirty-odd theatres it is half the size 
of Broadway houses but is more fun be- 
cause it boasts a fine bar. The best seats 
are only three dollars. A Taste of Honey 
was written by Shelagh Delaney, a nine- 
teen-year-old bus driver's daughter. Set 
in the slums of her native city it’s about 
a middle-aged trollop with a seedy 
boyfriend, and about the trollop’s teen- 
age daughter who gets pregnant by a 
Negro and is cared for until the baby 
arrives by a pansy art student. Sordid? 
Yes. But it’s electrifying in its savage, 
searing, authentic Manchester dialogue, 
in its poise and counterpoise of hilarity 
and despair, and in certain magical, 
youthful properties of observation which 
make the audience end up loving the 
characters they initially detest 

I went for supper to Albert's, a French 
restaurant on Beak Street, Soho, where 
I used to go as a vouth. Albert, an effu- 
sive Latin with an-infectious laugh, has 
always catered to fledgling diners-out. He 
puts the courting kids into one room and 
melts them into matrimony with candle 
light, wine and flowers. When they're 
married he promotes them to a more 
elaborate room. For parents whose chil- 
dren are dining there separately there's a 
third room where many discover that life 
begins at fifty 

Albert has never been able to forget 
me because once, around 1939, when I 
was dining there in the uniform of a 
lance-corporal of the London Irish Rifles, 
i reserve regiment, I evoked some com- 
~ plaints from fellow clients by a too-loud 
and a too-anatomical description of the 
aims of bayonet fighting. But I was for- 
given about the time bands began to play 
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and have been welcome ever since. On 
Albert's advice I consumed, for a little 
over three dollars, vichissoise, a wafer- 
thin minute steak with brown sauce, ice 
cream and half a bottle of claret. 

On the way back to the hotel I dropped 
in at the Latin Quarter where the most 
beautiful naked female torsos in London 
are admired by those who are ready to 
pay six dollars a head for a three-course 
supper. If you've eaten, and call for drinks 
only, they have some gimmick that makes 
the bill amount to six dollars: anyhow. 
These nudes, according to Englfsh law, 


are supposed to remain immobile. The 
law may have stopped them moving but 
it cannot stop them from breathing and 
the girls exaggerate this act of self-preser- 
vation to show off better their charms. 

On Saturday morning I went to Bays- 
water, where I used to live as a‘single 
young man. It’s famous for its gently 
curving terraces of Georgian houses. 
Since the war these houses, long employ- 
ed as rooming houses, have been filling 
up with an even more, bizarre type of 
bachelor, and the district has slipped in 
to decay. But the old terraces are being 


torn down, and splendid new homes and 
apartment blocks are going up in thei 
place. Prices and rents of these are astro 
nomical. In this way Bayswater, withir 
five minutes’ walk of Marble Arch, is be 
ing taken away from reckless and im 
pecunious young rascais and given back 
to the rich who used to inhabit it a hun 
dred years ago. The transformation is be 
ing speeded up by the fact that nearby 
Mayfair, once the swankiest district in 
London, rapidly is degenerating into a 
region of fusty little office buildings 

I lunched lightly at Bayswater’s best 


CAPTAIN MORGAN 


Sag “Nog 


Per drink: 
(Multiply by no. of guests) 
2 oz. Captain Morgan Ruin 
(Black Label or Gold Lebel) 1 cup milk 


Stir all ingredients except eggs into large, decorative serving bowl. 
Whitn sugar is. dissolved mix in eggs and stir 
well, Dust with nutmeg or with all-spice and 
ground ginget of clove. 


1 to 1% oz. Paul Masson Brandy 
1 thio. suger 
fresh egg (beaten) 


1 tsp. brown sugar 


1 stick cinnamon 


CAPTAIN MORGAN 


Pomcakes 


Sauce: 
% cup wheet flour 


cup sweet butter 


3 eggs 4 cup sugar 
2 =‘ thsps. melted butter 1 tbsp. grated orange rind \ ham 
Ya tsp. salt 1 tsp. grated lemon rind Whole cloves 


1% cups cold milk 


cup orange juice 


1 cup brown suger 


Captain Morgan Rum 


(Black Label or Gold Label) 


Mix sifted flour, eggs, butter and salt. Gradually add cold milk, 
mixing for 5 minutes. Into hot, lightly buttered frying pan pour 
enough batter to make !i-inch cake. Cook two minutes on each side. 
Roll pancakes (recipe inakes 12), place on hot plate, and cover. 
SAUCE: Melt butter in cliafing dish over low flame. Add sugar, orange 
rind, lemon rind, and wice. Cook 3 minutes. Reheat pancakes in 


sauce. Add rum to taste, Serves 6. 


Recipes that set a Holiday mood with 
CAPTAIN MORGAN RUM 


Like all rum recipes excellent enough to be handed | cata: | 
down through the years, these depend on... 

and deserve ... a rum with character-- 

Captain Morgan Rum. Holiday hosts make them 


lastingly memorable with 


Captain Morgan’s distinctive brands, 


BLACK LABEL 
Smooth and flavourful 
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GOLD LABEL 
Rich and full-bodied 


4 to 6 whole cloves 


CAPTAIN MORGAN 


Hot Run 


Curly bits of orange peel 


2 oz. Captain Morgan Rum 
(Black Label or Gold Label) 
1 tsp, butter (unsalted if possible) 
1 tsp. Paul Masson Brandy 


Put first'4 ingredients into heavy china or metal cup. Pour brandy 
over all. Turn in 2 oz. Captain Morgan Rum and butter. Fill with 
almost boiling water. Stir well. Use fresh cloves and peel for next 
round, but cinnamon stick will last a session. 


Eaked ila. 


CAPTAIN MORGAN 


1 cup Captain Morgan Rum 
(Black Label or Gold Label) 
Fruits for gornish 


UNCOOKED HAM: Piace, fat side up, in roaster lined with foil, with 


1 qt. hot water. Cover and bake in slow oven (300°) allowing 20 


RIM 


WHITE LABEL 
An extra-light rum 


DELUXE 
A superb rum of unexcelled quality 


mins. yer Ib. When haif cooking time has passed, remove tind, score 
fat surface in tiamond pattern and cover with drown sugar and whole 
cloves. Pour | cup Captain Morgan Rum over all and continul? cooking, 
basting frequently. Remove cover for jast !4 hr. Garnish with apples, 
oranges, pineapple or glazed cherries stuck on long-stemmed cloves, 
PRECOOKED HAM: Heat (approx. 1 hr.) in foil-lined roaster, basting 
frequently with 1 cup of Captain Morgan Flum. Garnish as above. 
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and oldest 5 Queen Victoria. Late- 
ly it's been renovated so skilfully that it 
look inchanged. The upstairs bar is a 
reassembly of thé bar saved from the old 
Csatety Theatr which, in pite of the 


many nosy protests heard from Lon 
ton overs of the relics of tradition 
vas knocked down a couple of years ago 

After lunch I went to see a matinee of 
fhe Complisant Lover, the: sell - out 
Graham ‘Greene play at the Globe The 
itre. Aga n the best seats were only three 
lolla The theory behind the plot which 
ombines elinting dialogue with French 
far situations, is that lovers can have 


the halfpenny and the cake. An unfaitl 


ful wife persuades her husband, whom 
he doesn't want to leave, and her lover 
whom she doesn’t want to give up, thal 
everything in the garden will be rosy 


especially for the children, if they'll cast 
away conventional prejudices and accept 
her unsanctified polyandry rather than go 
barging into the divorce courts. With me 
at this show was Miss Gladys Shenner 
a Toronto girl who now works on a Lon 
don women's paper. Miss Shenner com 
mented sternly of the plot: “We'll never 
go for that nonsense in Canada 

I left Miss Shenner to join my kid 
brother, a thirty-eight-year-old North 


Country bachelor who had come tearing 


down to meet me with two tickets——thre¢ 


dollars each—-for the biggest rage of the 
Brendan. Behan The 


London stage 
Hostage, at Wyndham’s Theatre. It's 
about an’ English Tommy taken prisone: 
in Ulster by the Irish Republican Army 
ind hidden in a Dublin brothel. In_ the 
end the Tommy is executed in reprisa 
for the hanging of an IRA gunman by 
the British authorities in Belfast. But be 
fore this tragic denouement ts reached 
you enjoy a parade of some of the ric! 
est back-street Dublin characters eve 
pertrayed since Joyce wrote Ulysses The 
plot is so fluid that the wild, hulking 
author Behan, a great man for Guinne 
and Bushmills, sometimes wanders on in 
mid-scene and without interrupting the 
action, joins with the motley in roaring 
songs around the whorechouse piano 
songs with titles like The Bells of Hell 
ard Don't Muck About With the Moor 
At the end my rother and I stood p 
and cheered for t 
with A Taste of Honey, will 
the raincing 


lis play which, alon 


Al 
country - house - party -and 


anybody-tor-tenn ipe that’s been suf 


focating Englis! rama for half a cer 


On Sunday morning | thought of 


ing up the Thames to Richmond on on 
of the little steams hat cha 
dollar ip. But to give n f ‘ 
! I went by train from W oo S 
tion. Richmond is one of t mK 
erable and agreeable of the Greater | 
don boroughs and at weekend racke 
with West Enders and East Ende 
enjoy its open spaces It had not 
by one brick since I lived } tw 
ycal 

Across the enormo nclo 
by eighteenih-century nc 
the home of David Grarrich 
Waiact were moving tov 
Botanic Gardens r Kew ¢ 
the gardens that once we 

d of poor old dotty George Ill. H 
row rec tron il ove 4 

ilth and empire, the talle 
farnous Douglas fi a { f Brits 
Columbia 

Reluctantly I cut out Key 10V 
in the other direction acros Gr 
I went under the archway Old 
Richmond Palace, built Cardina 
Woisev and long occupied by Elizabeth | 
who died there. Then I emerged onto tt 
banks of the Thames. Thous 
sitting in rented deck chau vatching 
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thousands more sail by in punts, canoes, 
racing skiffs, motorboats and yachts. It's 
regatta every summer weekend at Kew 
I cut up through the steep gardens that 
line the slopes of Richmond Hill, which 
offers a superb view of all Surrey As 
usual. young Richmond bucks were fol- 
lowing a forty-year tradition. They were 
stepping aside from friends and velatives 
to push up the slope the wheel cnairs of 
the wounded veter:ns who live in the 
Star and Garter Homes at the top. On 
top is The Stuart, a pleasant hotel kept 
by Betty Nuthal!. the great English tennis 
star of the Thirties. There is also a prett 
little i fairy-lamp garden 
nemed The Lass. where The Sweet Lass 
of Richmond Hil! used to live. Another 
pub, a very old low-ceilinged place. 1s 
The Roebuck where for thirty years 
movie extras have gathered at Sunday 
lunchtimes 

1 avoided all these to walk for a time 
in Richmond Park, an unspoiled tract of 
land eight miles in circumference. Here 
small red deer, whose ancestors were 
hunted by William the Conqueror, live 
wild, carefree life within sighi of West 
minster Abbey. The park’s White Lodge 
where the Duke of Windsor was born, 
Was given some years ago by its owner 
the late Queen Mary. to the Royal Ballet 
the old Sadlers’ Wells Ballet. for use as 
a training school. Many men and wom 


en were enjoying a canter on horseback 


ilong the variou ides. I remembered 
how I used to sit on a log and wait for 
my wife coming back from these equine 
adventure On © please Ne 1 tried 
to ride horse If but wouldn't 
iel me 

Feeling ng back down 
the hill to Richmond town huddle of 
narrow streets and yways full of an 


tique shops. | went in through the back 
door of the Castle, a big, busy, medium 


priced int with an open terrace 


decked with gay umbrellas. overlooking 
the river. In the inside dining room I 


lunched on oxtail soup, roast beef and 


JASPER 


Yorkshire pudding, apple pie and cream, 
and a pint of ale, for about two dollars. 
I sat at the same table I occupied during 
an air raid just before I went Overseas 
in, 1941. On that occasion four bombs 
dropped in Twickenham, on the other 
side of the river, each one lifting us gent- 
ly out of our seats to a height of about 
six inches. But the band went on playing 
and the dancers didn’t pause for a sec- 
ond. The only reaction I noticed was that 
of a woman at a nearby table who said 
rather loudiy: “As I was saying before 
those men came 

Later | went down the kind of alley 
that footpads used to haunt, to the White 
Swan, my old local. Its owner, Tommy 
Hogg. calls it the Mucky Duck. He gave 
me a brandy on the house but wouldn't 
drink himself. Tommy never drinks in his 
own pub. He doesn’t think it is the right 
thine to do. To show that there can be 
graciousness even in business he does all 
his personal drinking in Short’s, a rival 
house just across the street. 

Tommy still has a droll, mobile face, 
almost clownlike, and he still wears, 
winter and summer, gleamiag- white flan- 
ne} trousers with black-and-white buck- 
skin shoes. But one thing is missing nowa- 
a large model of a 
lion reclining about the flagstaff of a 
Union Jack and clutching in one of its 
outstretched forepaws a fairly hefty slice 
of the world. Beneath the figure were the 
words “What | Have I Hold.” Tommy 
told me: “I chucked it out the day we 
balled up Suez 

From the White Swan ! walked to the 


Green Club whose members are divided 


days from his pub 


into a variety cf fraternities. One of these 
has the curious name of The Anglo-Rich 
mond Anti Tiger Patrol. | am ‘old that to 
get into it you have to be English and to 
have taken part in a hunt for a tiger that 
once escaped from a sidé show in the 
carnival that now visits thé green annual 
ly. This always precipitates to The Times 
a flood of protesting letters from the oc- 
cupants of surrounding houses 


By Simpkins 


“Yes but maybe-it is Santa Claus!’ 


MACLEAN’S 


Every year Jack Nicol, a stockbroker 
telephones the biggest. richest and most 
pompous of these residents, and putting 
on a Cockney accent says: “This is Syd. 
Oi'm puttin’ up the ‘Elter Skelter ahtside 
your ‘ouse this year and Oi'm lookin’ fer 
a plice fer me boys to stay. There's 
twelve of ‘em. Oi'm offering you five bob 
each fer “em, bed and breakfast. Whaddya 
say, guvnor?” The words “the guvnor” 
chooses for his reply could not be writ- 
ten even into the script of Brendan 
Behan’s The Hostage 

For nearly thirty vears Jack Nicol, and 
his wife Vera. whose daughter Shirley 
now works in Montreal. have lived in 
Lichfield Court, Richmond, the block of 
apartments to which I took my own bride 
Kathleen in 1936. Jack arranged with the 
present courteous occupants for me to 
see my old apartment. I hadn't been in it 
since August 15, 1939, when I went away 
to a reserve army camp and remained in 
uniform for the following six years. It 
was odd to look over the first of the 
eighteen homes I've lived in. It was odder 
still to discover that despite its age -it is 
just as good as any of the modern apart- 
ments now offered in Canadian cities. 

It's a two-bedroom place with a living 
room twenty-four by twenty and a recess- 
ed dining room under an archway. There 
is a serving hatch from the kitchen to the 
dining room. In the kitchen are an up- 
to-date refrigerator and stove. The bath- 
room has not oly a gleaming hot towel 
rail but a heated floor that dries up steam 
and keeps the feet warm in winter. A 
pretty private balcony is approached from 
the second bedroom by a big French 
window. All the windows are set in meta! 
frames. The front door opens onto an 
open-air but canopied balcony that ts 
much more attractive than the interior 
approach corridors used in Canada 


Besides passenger elevators rising to 
the six floors there is a freight elevator 
also used by mothers with big English 
perambulators. Tenants acting as hosts 
may rent for one or more nights one of 
a row of guest rooms. They may also eat 
in a tenants’ private restaurant. By pick- 
ing up the phone they can call the janitoi 
for a cleaning woman. Those who travel 
by train use a private covered walk to the 
tation. On top of the big communal 
garage are two tennis courts. In my old 
apartment the central heating still works 
perfectly, and so does an ornamental 
electric fire for those who like to see a 
glow 

In 1936 I paid thirty dollars a month 
for this apartment. Today it costs aroun 
ninety a month. Looking it over I realized 
more clearly why I came to Canada afte! 
the war. It was here | got a taste for 
comforts. If I'd been able to. get that 
apartment back when I came out of the 
army | might never have come to Can 
ada. It was largely the misery of more 
tvpical London dwellings that induced 
my wife and me to emigrate 

Later on Suncay evening I went up to 
1 smart part of Chelsea where an old 
friend of mine, now a titled woman, lives 
with her husband. She spends a lot of her 
time carrying buckets of coal up three 
flights of carpeted stairs and carryin 
buckets of ashes down. and: she shivers 
whenever she leaves the semicircle of 
chairs and chesterfields huddled aroun 
ve main fireplace 

Why don't you live in a place like 
Lichfield Court, Richmond?” I asked 
“It's just like living in Canada 

For Heaven's sake!” she snapped 


Don't be so bloody bourgeois! 

She had me there. I'm bourgeois, as 
well as a Philistine. And with this thought 
I returned to Canada, glad to have spent 
a one-hundred-dollar weekend in an old 
home, but glad to return to the new. & 
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brew yourself, you'll know what makes 


beer drinkers please note 


Molson’s introduced Canadian Lager Beer only 
30 days ago, and already thousands of beer drinkers 
have switched to it. If you’ve enjoyed this 


it sO exciting. 
still to come, 


If your first Canadian Lager 
expect to find lager pleasure at its best because 


YOU DRINK TT AND YOU Su ILE! 
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N° 5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


ky 
idelity 

To the ancient Nordics the 
“runc” (letter) Tyr became the 
symbol of fidelity. As fidelity is 
defined as steadfast faithful- 
ness its meaning is synonymous 
with “Stand Fast”’—the motto 
of the Clan Grant. 

Although it had its origin on 
the ancient battlefields of Scot- 
land, modern application in- 
spires steadfast faithfulness to 
the Grant tradition of produc- 
ing the finest, most satisfying 
Scotch possible-—Grant’s Stand 
Fast. 


STAND FAST 


IN THE TALL TRIANGULAR BOTTLE 


The Epitome of Scotch Whisky 


Symbol of Thoughtful Giving — Grant's Stand Fast” 
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Continued from page 2 
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Send our surplus food to the starving 


“When famine hit Bengal 


pavement even in 


will get more food through international 
assistance, or they will simply rise up in 
communist rebellion to rob the western 
ich. We could be heading into one of 
the bloodiest eras in history 

But if we stop worrying quite so much 
about the almighty dollar and use our 
food surpluses to feed the hungry and, 
more important, to help them help them- 
selves, the future could be an era of un- 
precedented world co-operation and har- 
mony. Feeding the hungry with our sur- 
pluses: is simply — to use a much used 
but meaningful phrase enlightened 
self-interest. Our failure to do so is greedy 
short - sightedness for if we help these 
people now. they may become heavy buy 
ers of our industrial goods in the years 
ahead 

Hunger has been with this world as 
long as history records. Food surpluses 
in the size we now have are something 
new. But it is an economic fact of life 
that surpluses of many farm products are 
here to sta Farmers keep growing more 
food than we can possibly eat because 
the governments of the United States, 
Canada and other nations are committed 
to a policy of supporting farm prices. This 
policy may be modified from time to 
time, but price supports are a permanent 
part of our economy; so are surpluses 

The U.S. has poured into warehouses, 
caves, idle ships, tents, abandoned - skat- 
ing rinks and all kinds of other makeshift 
storage space, about nine billion dollars 
in surplus food and fibre. Prospects are 
more record-smashing surpluses. In Can- 
ida. something like 550 mili.on bushels 
of wheat, including what's called our 
normal carry-over,” are sitting with no 
place to go, as are huge stocks of butter 
ibout 11 
canned pork (about 80 million pounds), 


million pounds), frozen and 


eggs (about six million dozen) and milk 
powder. But it’s in the U.S. that the situ- 
ation is most extreme. In the last four 
years a single family, that of Ray H. 
Garvey. of Kansas, has received pay- 


ments from the U.S. federal farm pro- 
erams amounting to $791,488 in price 


supports for wheat and $405,64 


in soil 
bank payments for not growing even 
more wheat 

Nearly everybody, of course, agrees 
surpluses should go to feed empty bellies 
But it’s not as easy as it sounds. For in 
stance, Canadians object when U. S. give- 
aways cut into our commercial markets 
he Indian government is unhappy tf tt 
can only make a one-year deal for sur- 
pluses It wants long-term deals to fit in 
with its five-year plan. The farmer in 
India or Pakistan objects if his business 
is hurt by cut-rate food coming in from 
North America. 

Delegates to an international meeting 
in Rome were startled recently to hear 
an Indian delegate urging more caution 
in sending food to his country because 
such shipments were cutting into profits 
The “have not” nations have other prob- 
lems, too. Many lack port facilities, in- 
land transportation and storage space 
needed to handle incoming wheat and 
other surplus foods 

Until these problems are solved, the 
hunger remains. And hunger does evil 
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the- busiest of 


the starving lay on the 


city streets’ 


things to a human being. You may feel a 
pang of hunger when you go to the re- 
frigerator and find someone has eaten 
your midnight snack. But famine-ravag- 
ed people become almost sub - human 
They eat grass and roots. Mothers sell 
their children for rice. Starvation is fol 
lowed by malaria, small pox and cholera, 
killing off those living skeletons who are 
too weak from hunger to resist disease 
When famine hit Bengal, an official re- 
port said, “They (the starving) lay on 
pavements even in the busiest part of the 
city and corpses became a familiar sight 
Complaints of delay and _ inefficiency 
were made against the authorities respon- 
sible for the removal of corpses.” 

Why haven't surpluses been used more 
freely to feed the hungry? Much of the 
blame rests with the U.S. government 
Some of it also belongs to Britain. Thir- 
teen years ago, the U.S. and LU. K. killed 
Nobel Prize winner Lord John Boyd 
Orr’s ambitious World Food Board which 
would have bought food where there is 
surplus and moved it where there is 
shortage. At that time, Lord Boyd Orr 
sounded a warning which is just as mean 
ingful now: “There are only two alter 
natives for the nations today: either co 
operation for mutual benefit in a world 
policy; or a drift back to nationalistic 
policies ieading to economic conflict 
which may well be the prelude to a third 
world war that will end our civilization.” 


“It might cost too much money” 

Since those words were uttered, key 
governments have uvoided any effective 
international approach to using the sur 
pluses. Canada ts among the guilty. We 
have talked in humanitarian terms: we 
have, in fact, done relatively little 

In the last dozen years there have been 
various proposals for feeding the world’s 
hungry with our surpluses. Each’ one, 
however, has been shelved. Why’ The 
one overriding reason is the dollar sign 
When the arguments are stripped to the 
bone, you find a fear that profits would 
not be as big if we fed our surpluses to 
the hungry. And the trouble is, this fear 
of losing markets, justified to some ex- 
tent, has frustrated all efforts so far to 
find a way to use surpluses for additional 
consumption that would not replace com 
mercial sales 

rhere are other reasons, too. The pro 
posals have been too vague. There has 
been no real attempt to plan distribution 
for additional consumption and there has 
been no effort to come te grips with the 
problem of how much to. charge for the 
surpluses and how to take payment. All 
the proposals have assumed there would 
be at least some kind of charge 

Che International Federation of Agri 
cultural Producers, a non-governmental 
organization of thirty-five million farm 
ers around the world, has provided some 
further reasons why the surplus proposals 
have failed 

t says the “have” nations have not yet 
made a major international attack on 
hunger because they think it might cost 
their taxpayers too much money; they 
think they might lose some political ad 
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vantage in letting an international agency 
distribute their surpluses: other nations 
is members of the international agency 
would control their surpluses; and the 
‘have not” nations have not made any 
extensive plans on what they would do 
with large amounts of internationally 
distributed surpluses. 

Since 1946, the West has been retreat- 
ing into economic isolationism of the 
kind Lord Boyd Orr warned against. Only 
now is it reappraising its position, and 
President Eisenhower in his Food for 
Peace program has dusted off one part 
of the Boyd Orr World Food Board idea 
ind offered it to the world as an inter- 
national attack on hunger. 

President Eisenhower visualizes Food 
for Peace projects in which school chil- 
dren in hungry countries would get free 
lunches; refugees could be fed and re- 
settled through use of foods; roads, 
houses and schools could be built by 
paying local workers in food; and na- 
tional food reserves could be set up to 
be used in case of famine. Some of this 
already is being done, but not enough 
and not internationally on anything but 
the smallest scale. 

The fear is that the Americans might 
use Food for Peace as a smoke screen 
behind which to hide a vast expansion 
of the surplus dumping that has seen the 
U.S. take actual and potential custom- 
ers away from Canadian farmers in 
Europe, the Middle East) and Latin 
America. To “internationalize” the some- 
what myopic American view of Food for 
Peace now is the task of the world’s agri- 
cultural statesmen. 

The Australians, fearing a U.S. smoke 
screen in Food for Peace, have been ex- 
tremely cautious in their attitude toward 
the program. They fear it may mean a 
dumping of U.S. ‘surpluses into markets 
where they count on selling their wheat. 
“Who wants to buy wheat when you can 
get it free?” they ask. 

Canada shows caution, too. Ottawa 
officials want to be sure this is going to 
be an honest -international attack on 
hunger, not just a U.S. show. The Cana- 
dian cabinet, like Australia's, wants to be 
sure wheat farmers won't lose custom- 
ers. Agriculture Minister Douglas Hark- 
ness contends that representatives of the 
wheat surplus countries should meet reg- 
ularly to discuss and co-ordinate their 
efforts. “This should serve to prevent 
action by one country which will serious- 
ly affect the normal markets of other 
countries,” he says. 

The attitude of caution adopted by 
governments is not shared by the more 
ardent supporters of Food for Peace out- 
side government. Recently, a parade of 
witnesses went before a U.S. congres 
sional committee. begging congress to 
throw caution to the wind and use sur 
pluses immediately. They all said, in 
effect: “Feed the hungry millions and 
they will be our ailies; don’t feed them 
and they will be our enemies.” 

In Canada, Herbert H. Hannam, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, while he urges protection for 
commercial markets, strongly favors an 
international program to use surpluses. 

Ike Food for Peace idea has been 
taken up with enthusiasm by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, a United 
Nations agency, but this agency is un 
happy because there Is, as yet, no promi 
nent role for it in the program. Giving 
FAO an important role may, in fact, 
be the answer to “internationalizing” 
Food for Peace. The FAO director-gen- 
eral, B. R. Sen, himself a product of the 
have not” nation of India, puts much 
hope in the plan. “A good start has been 
made,” he says. “The fact that the states- 
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men and legislators of the countries 
which were represented at this meeting 
(the Food for Peace meeting in Wash- 
ington last spring) have recognized the 
principle that abundance must be used as 
a weapon against poverty — a weapon 
more powerful than anything devised for 
destructive purposes-—represents a major 
hope that the anomaly of our times, pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty, may perish 
from the earth.” 

In a special report on how surpluses 
can be used not only to feed starving 
people but build economies in nations 


like India and Pakistan, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has recom- 
mended surpluses be used as foed schol- 
arships to enable poor students to attend 
schools thus giving India more educated 
citizens to speed her economic develop- 
ment. The organization estimated $100 
million in surpluses a drop in the 
bucket —- could provide food scholar- 
ships for 600,000 high school students 
and 2,500,000 primary school students. 
Schoolteachers could be paid more in 
the form of extra food. Surpluses could 
be used to pay up to eighty percent of 


the wages for workers to build new 
schools, village wells, village  privies, 
gutters, paved streets, community cen 
tres, access roads, irrigation dams, soil 
conservation terraces and storage ware 
houses for fertilizers. Such schemes could 
be carried out jointly with surplus-crep 
countries 

Surely this is the way to use our sur 
pluses to help the hungry help them 
selves. Our own future is at stake; what 
the world ts a quarter century from now 
may well depend on what we do today 
with our extra food. *& 
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You're at home wherever you 
are in the unique comfort and 
softspoken good looks of these 
handsome shoes by Hartt. 
They're distinguished by Hartt's 
traditional attention to crafts- 
manship and quulity. 


The 
LHARTT 
Shoe 


Custom Grade 
Fredericton, N.B 


Factory 


What were the best movies of the year? 


What were the worst? 


Who were the best—and worst-—actors? 


Canada's best-known movie critic sticks his neck out 


in this provocative year-end summary of film fare 


In the next Maclean's 


on sale Dec. 22 


clean up bills 


with cash through 


Portrait of a superhighway 


continued from page 23 


“It’s not the accident that causes the _ traffic 


jam; it’s all those people slowing for a look’’ 


for lesser roads through rugged terrain 
and $1,000,000 a mile for parts of High 


ay 401. with which it connect 


It's the busiest highy in Canada, but 


only in way that highway engineer 


consider inefficient. That is, one way at a 


time. When cars are streaming north 
rd to the resort areas on a Friday 
evening at the rate of 2.700 an hour, onl 


one tent! that number are using the 


southbound lanes. And on summer Sun 
day and holiday evenings when the 
southbound traffic volume reaches a peak 
of 3.000 an hor only one ninth that 
number of cars are northbound 

But if enginec don't like that ratio 
Sunday drivers do. Those roomy nor 
o 1 lanes. sep ted by just thirty feet 
ot SS) ne trom a bedlam of home 
sound carloads, hav evived a pleast 
long since lost to big-city residents: “go 
ing for a Sunday drive.” The picnic are 
that flank the highway are almost neve 
wholly deserted whatever the weather 
ana on pleasant afternoons they ire 
crowded. Of course, eventually people 
h to come home in the heavy south 
bound traffic. but that’s part of the fun 

Highway 400 is, indeed, probably the 
only road in Canada that has an audi 
ence, practically a claque, of its own 
On any pleasant summer Sunday o1 
oliday evening standing room is at a 


premium on the dozen overpasses that 


serve is grandstands for 400's con 


tinuous pageant 

Next to Niagara's waterfall, Highway 
400 has become (along with Toronto's 
Casa Loma and the camels in that city’s 
High Park) one of the mwst photo 


graphed sights in Ontario. A Toronto 


man who mass-processes amateur films 
for drugstores says he develops hundreds 
of snapshots that show the same scene 
two solid lanes of automobiles stretching 
is far as the lens can see, with a con 
rasting sprinkling of cars headed the 
ther way 

Actually, that scene only appears to be 
changeless. On a good day those closely 
packed cars are flashing by at the rate 
of fifty every minute the heaviest one 
way traffic in Canada 

Conversely. the overhead audiences 
ire part of the spectacle of Highway 400 
from the motorists’ viewpoint They 
make me feel I'm taking part in a re 
gatta,” says one weekend commuter from 
a Muskoka summer cottage. “I almost 
expect to see fishing rods dangling over 
the abutments 

not altogether fanciful to compare 
Highway 400 to a river that flows on 
wheels. The illusion is heightened by the 
fact that, at the peak of the vacation 
season, about one car in five is towing a 
boat. Like a river, the highway’s traffic 
can be turbulent. Where tributaries ente! 
trom side roads, the main current slows 
swirls and eddies back before picking up 
speed again. Toss an obstacle real o1 


imaginary into the stream and a truly 


gaudy disruption results. Last gust a 
straying Hereford calf, standing on the 
shoulder like a hitchhiker and eying 
passing drivers speculatively caused 


slowdown that backed up traffic for four 


Although Highway 400 combines two 
of the most lethal ingredients of acci 


dents —- heavy traffic and speed (its limit 
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was raised from fifty to sixty miles per 


hour this spring) it's the safest thor 
oughfare in Ontario. Its accident rate of 
fewer than two for every million miles 
driven on it is half that of all provincial 
highways, one third that of all Ontario 
Streets and highways combined 

As a killer Hig 
rver, in seven years only forty-one per 
sons have died in Highway 400 accidents 

one for every twenty-five million car 


hway 400 rates even 


miles. the equivalent of more than fifty 
trips to the moon and back 

But when an accident does occur on 
400, it’s likely to be spectacular, both in 
the number of cars involved and in the 
creation of traffic jams. Inspector John 
Clark of the Ontario Provincial Police 


Barrie division, which patrols the north 


ern haif of the highway. has recorded 
-en-cur rear-end pile-up. Stove-in 
radiators and rear ends involving ten o1 
dozen cars Occur practically every sum 
mer weekend. Highway 400 specializes 
n rear-end collisions. In seven years no 
fewer than eight hundred and sixty reat 
end or “overtaking” accidents have oc 
curred, serious enough to be investigated 
by police. And for every such reported 
accident. police estimate, there may be a 
dozen lesser collisions in which drivers 
exchange heated words and the names 


of their insurance agents 
Pheasants have right of way 


Once, though, a nasty mishap ended tn 
surprising cordiality. A panel truck sud 
denly braked. A car behind plowed into 
it. The irate car driver yelled to the truck 
driver Why the blankety-blank did you 
do that? 

‘Didn't you see?” replied the othe 
mildly \ pheasant was walking four 
chicks across the road. Naturally I had 
to stop.” 

‘Naturally.” agreed the car driver, and 
both men drove their wrecks away 

‘It isn’t accidents that cause the wor 
traffic back-ups on 400,” says Inspecto: 
Clark. “It’s human curiosity. An office: 
can get a minor two-car collision cleared 
off the highway in a couple of minutes 
But no matter how vehemently he signals 
passing traffic to keep going, we've not 
been able to figure out a way to prevent 
drivers—all drivers—from slowing down 
to take a look. 

What happens then ts simple mathe 
matics: One driver slows from sixty to 
fifty for a glimpse. The driver behind 
(who wants /is look too) must slow to 
forty-nine to keep a margin of safety 
Subtract one mile an hour from the speed 
of each successive car, and in a mile 
or so traffic is at a standsull on a 
clear highway 

Ontario Provincial Police have beer 
experimenting, with promising results 
with helicopter patrols to spot traffic 
jams and reach the scene quickly. At 
least two other planes hover over the 
highway on busy days, relaying traffic 
movements to Toronto radio stations that 
keep drivers. on or approaching the high 
way. informed of what lies ahead. Cars 
equipped with radiotelephones report to 
other radio stations in Toronto, Barrie 
Orillia, Midland and Richmond H#l 

But most of the time, even when traffic 
is heavy, driving on 400 is so unobstruct 
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ed that many motorists say the feeling 
is akin to flying (rather than boating) 
Part of this feeling comes from the un- 
obstructed view of sky and distant ho 
rizon provided by the highway’s three- 
hundred-foot-wide right of way, and by 
its continuous gentle undulations... Actu- 
ally, the highway’s slight roller-coaster 
contour is one of its built-in safety fac- 
tors. Like its almost imperceptible curves, 
the undulations provide enough “change 
of scene” to prevent what experts call 
highway hypnosis, a lulling effect that 
overcomes a driver on a highway that is 
too straight. level and monotonous 

A more drastic cure was suggested by 
a King Township chicken farmer when 
he protested against the closing of con 
cession roads that crossed the highway 
site. “Leave them open.” he demanded 
It will keep drivers alert if they never 
know when a farmer's truck will pop out 
of a side road.” 

Another anti-hypnosis adjunct of High- 
way 400 is the horticultural display that 
flanks it a thqusand-acre garden, fifty- 
three miles long and a hundred feet wide 
on both sides of the pavement. It was 
laid out by Harold Spence, chief horti- 
culturist of the Ontario Department of 
Highways, and a graduate of the Niagara 
Parks school 

“We aim at providing scenery that 
interests but does not distract drivers,” 
Spence explains. “Most people who travel 
the highway seem to be amateur garden 
ers and our methods often puzzle them. 
They write to ask why we plant our trees 
and shrubs in large clusters, rather than 
space them evenly. The answer is that we 
have to show a viewer, passing at SIXty 
miles an hour, a hundred trees for him to 
get the feeling that he has seen a tree.” 

Many people have told the department 
that it was a mistake to plant willows 
close together. as has been done near 
Barrie. since the trees will grow into a 
high dense hedge. “That happened to be 
what we needed,” says Spence. “At Barrie 
there are houses nearer to the highway 
than anywhere else, and we're giving the 
residents a sound barrier against highway 
noise.” 

The highway garden is an answer to 
critics who accuse the depart aent of cut- 
ting trees ruthlessly to build highways. 
On 400, as on other new Ontario high- 
ways. a hundred trees and shrubs are 
planted for every one cut down 

One plant that flourishes along parts 
of Highway 400 and for which the 
department accepts no responsibility — 
is poison ivy. “We occasionally get com- 
plaints from couples who seek seclusion 
and unwisely choose a _ place where 
poison ivy is growing through the fence,” 
says Harold Gilbert, maintenance engi- 
neer for the highway. “But there’s no 
poison ivy in the dozen roadside picnic 
areas we maintain.” 

Although horticultural and other anti- 
hypnosis devices are approved by high- 
way engineers, they believe in a firm 
distinction between enough and too much 
distraction for sixty-mile-an-hour drivers 
on Highway 400. Billboards within sight 
of the highway are taboo (partly for 
1esthetic reasons too) and the manufac- 
turers who have built neat. modern 
plants near Barrie and at the south end 
in Toronto are limited to modest signs, 
not more than fifty square feet in area, 
for example, on a hundred-foot building 
logated two hundred feet from the high- 
way. The sign must bear only the com- 
pany’s name, with no slogan. The com- 
pany may display its products — boats, 
furniture, agricultural implements are 
among them but must not call atten- 
tion to them via signs 

This is very frustrating to some of the 
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companies, since no fewer than seventeen distracting (although quite legal) are an ‘If they want a swimming hole thai 
million potential customers drive past outdoor movie with its screen facing the badly I'll build one.” decided Swanek 
their premises every year, yet must not highway and an eight-acre public swim He bought the property, enlarged and 
be beckoned to. Nevertheless the high ming pool. The origin of the pool was paved the excavation, refilled ‘it’ with 
“exposure value” of a trade name visible unusual. At first was, just a muddy filtered water, set up snack shops, picnic 
from the highway sent land values soar rain-filled hole in the ground where a tables and dressing rooms, and was in 
ing after it was built. North York Town contractor had dug out for highway business. In 1959, in the first full summer 
ship finally clamped on a ceiling of nine censtruction. Wallace Swanek, a Weston, of operation, three hundred thousand 
thousand dollars an acre in the area, to Ont.. man, drove by several times and people paid admission, at seventy - five 
discourage speculative buying and en noticed each time that although the water cents for adults, a quarter for children 
courage orderly development was shaliow and dirty the banks Hizhway 400's lack of billboards 

[wo other roadside installations that muddy, several cars were parked nearby brings the Ontario Department of Travel 
the police patrolling the highway keep and people were swimming or wading In considerable fan mail from United States 


an eye on because they are somewhat the slough 


tourists, who make up as much as twenty 


Ye" DRILL--Takes on hundreds of 
home repair and hobby projects so 
easily al! the family can use it. Drills— 
and sands, saws, polishes, drives 
screws, trims hedges with low-cost 
B&D attachments. Two multi-purpose 
Drill Kits, available 


FINISHING SANDER—For simple re 
painting or fine finishing, get the U-44 
the fastest finishing sander you can 
own. Sands with, againsi or across the 
grain! for continuous sanding, too. 
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NEW DUSTLESS U-43 FINISHING SANDER—Attaches to your vacuum for cleanest 
sanding ever in 1 10 the time of hand sanding. It’s exclusive with Black & Decker. 


PORTABLE HEAVY-DUTY SAW--\t's 
only 11 Ibs.—easily cuts dressed 2 4's 
- at 45°—and practically every other 
building material with a quick switch to 
the proper B&D Kro-Bide blade. Gu'ded 
air flow keeps cutting line visible. 


Ball-bearings are lubricant-sealed. 


NEW U-9 SCRU-DRILIL—Get two tools 
in one! Adjusting collar instantly 
changes this %” drill to a power screw- 


driver! Spindle clutch 
pressure is applied, 


‘idles’ 


until 


You can work 
wonders in 
wood with a 

Black & Decker 
electric tool 


... even if you've never 
used power tools before 


These four Black & Decker portable electric 
tools can help you find and use your skills. 
Before you have finished your first project 
you can well be a self-taught woodworking 
expert. From drilling to polishing, from cut- 
ting to sanding, there is no better value in 


power, performance, price —and satisfaction. 


See the world most ce 


Decker: 
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its traffic at the height of 


summer, with Ohio residents predomi 
mating. Tourists expre urprise, too, at 
the absence of toll gates ind of road 


After the littered highways of my 
tate 1 California woman wrote, “your 
was a revelation. Are Canadians natura 


tidier, or do you use clean-up crew 


Believe me,” comments Harold Gilbert 
us in-ul ew Canadian ur 
no tidier than other peop! Eight men 
ind two Iitter trucks ire on constant 
patrol of bot! ice of the highwa all 
mince onecting in imazing 
ind variety of jetsam ome of it hurled 
it the roadsid signs that give warning 


of a fifty-dollar fine for littering the high- 
way 

Some motorists regard the highway as 
in ideal place for car cleaning for 
emptying ashtrays or disposing of the 
remains of box lunches, empty cigarette 
packs, beer bottles and pop bottles. Mo- 
torists also manage to jettison brief cases 
and suitcases, jewelry, spectacles, watches 
ind purse Such valuables are seldom 
recovered unless they happen to fall near 
a highway clean-up crew. Usually they 
hecome treasure trove for other motor- 
ists or for the “beachcombers” who pros- 
pect the highways margins 

But Highway 400's special harvest is 
an assortment of unlikely articles that 
are torn from the car-top carriers of cot- 
tave-bound travelers who seem to be un- 
aware that a piece of string wii not 
secure a top-heavy load at high speed 
Lumber, door windows, chairs and 
other furniture are frequently shed - 
in the path of following cars. One driver 


was astonished to see a boat passing his 


car, apparently under its own powel He 
looked again and recognized his own 
boat. The trailer hitch had become un 
fastened. One nasty accident was cau ed 
ress that flew off a car top and 
draped itself over the windshield of the 
w behind. On several occasions ce 


by a matt 


{Vv itches have caused Cat hood 
caught in the high-speed windstrear 
torn off. to the peril of following t 
Attendants at the two service stations 


Highway 400 now have ordet 


special attention to the hood catch 


cars they service 


ror two yea 
opened, ther were no 
on it 


Highway officials didn't feel they 


needed. A car would use only tw 


three gallons for the trip. There 

i station on Wilson Ave 
at the highway’s south end ind 
north a phenomenon known as “Gaso 
line Alley : concentration of twenty 

rvice station mote ind restaurants 

Finally. officialdom changed its mind 
and offered two service station-restaurant 
sites for lease (with particular Misgivinges 
about the restaural since, as one offh 
cial put it Who would bother to stop 
to hil ile trip’) One major 
0 company decided sing would be 
too small to justify bid. Shell won the 
lease on the site fifteen mit p 
Toronto on the northbound lane; Br 
American th thbound t 
milk B P offi 
both companies philosophized that 
if the stations didn't se nuct 
there was advertising value in having 
their names and insign within Vv 
millions of passing mot ts 

Once more, Highway 400 upset mens 
best calculations. Both stations sell more 
gasoline during the summ months than 
anv of the other stations of their respec 


tive companies tn ¢ anada. Oddly enough, 


the two stations do a different type of 


business 


when he’s carrying a carload of children. 
Highway 400 trav- 


who runs the Shell restaurant, needs 
feed his customers 


terms of their leases.) 


business of any stations 10 Canada,” says 
Gregg. “It costs me $2,700 a year for 
washroom supplies, ten times the average 
for other Shell stations.” The B-A station 
has a plumbing system that would serve 
a city of fifteen thousand 

[he service stations are also required 
to have tow trucks available around the 
clock, but that is only part of the suc- 
cor available to stranded motorists 
When Highway 400 was first opened 
Toronto newspapers admired its surface 
but described the road as “lonely” and 
wondered what would happen to mo 


Highway 400 was 


service stauions 


although they serve travelers on 


{ 
i the Shel! station, gets an unusual num 
ber of “fill ‘er up” orders from motorists eler | 
vacation-bound with holiday money in well, 
their pockets. Ken Gould, who runs the 1 Stal 
ad B-A station, gets about the same number throughout the summer. (Both restau- 
s: of customers but among them are many rants and service stations are open for 
: returning vacationers, richly tanned but twenty-four hours a day, every day in 
P| with barely enough money for gas to get the year, under the a 
e them home. Some offer to trade clothing The B-A restaurant employs forty and 
i fishing tackle, jewelry ind once a ten serves aS many as ten thousand meals 
. pound lake trout for gasoline, and and snacks on a summer holiday week 
iis Gould admits to being a fairiy soft end 
rk touch for a stranded motorist especially ‘We also do the biggest rest room '@ 
as 
i 


torists in need of help. What happens 
nowadays is that a motorist in trouble 
must sometimes wait as long as a couple 
of minutes before help arrives. In addi- 
tion to the service station trucks and con- 
stant patrol by police cars and highway 
maintenance trucks, two Toronto com- 
panies, Carling’s Brewery and Speedy 
Auto Glass, run courtesy cars on the 
highway. They are equipped with first- 
aid kits, water cans, hot coffee, baby- 
bottle warmers, fire extinguishers and 
tire-changing tools 


Ross Curwin, in the Speedy car, made 


one thousand stops to offer help last 
summer. John Wesley and Dan Standret, 
of the Carling’s patrol, are senior medi- 
cal students at the University of Toronto. 
(They were a little miffed at being re- 
quired to pass Red Cross and St. John 
Ambulance first-aid courses to qualify 
for the job.) The injury they treat most 
often: scalds to hands and face caused 
when drivers of overheated cars incau- 
tiously open the radiator cap to investi- 
gate. 

But the most frequent casualties of 
Highway 400 are not human. They are 


elderly or neglected cars that succumb 
to the temptation of speed. Wesley and 
Standret encounter an average of five 
cars a week with engines burned out be- 
yond repair, and twice that number with 
major mechanical breakdowns. 

Bill Gregg, who tows away many of 
the derelicts, maintains that “too many 
people don’t realize that driving an old 
car at sixty for a few miles can do more 
damage than a year's city driving.” 

Gregg is on cordial terms with the 
courtesy-car drivers, but wages undeclar- 
ed war with “pirate garagemen” who 


Computer Console provides visual check 
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quires only two men for maintenance and operation. 


performance of the Remington Rand 


Remington Rand UNIVAC puts Titan on target 


‘Four... three... two...one... FIRE” 
...and after that last command, things happen too 
Air Force TITAN 


But from the moment the 


fast for human control when an 


ICBM is 


being tested. 


missile leaves the ground hundreds of signals are 
flashed back to the Remington Rand UNIVAC com- 


giant brain soundlessly goes 


puter in command. The 


about its task, adding, 


e Sales Reports 

Payroll 

e Labor Distribution 
e Billing 

e General Accounting 


Forecastin 
@ Inventory Studies 4 


e Engineering 
e Production Planning Eng 


Problems 
e Delivery Schedules 
e Matrix 
e Scheduling Studies Calculations 


e Market Analyses 
e Reports to Govern- 
ment Agencies 


e Pricing and Rate 


Studies Reports 


subtracting, 
dividing and flashing back the necessary signals for 


The same reliability and calculating speed i is 
available to “Canadian business 


Here's what Univac high-speed ° 
data processing can do for you 


e Statistical Analyses 
e Design Studies 
» Planning Studies 


e Valuation Studies 


e Scientific Analyses 
e Year End Work 


e Seasonal Variation 


on Remington Rand UNIVAC guidance system is made up of thousands of 


intricate assemblies. So high is the 


electronic chassis used is sealed aga 


cuts out the ro 


In order to pe 
perform all the 
multiplying, 


New UNIVAG Computing Center 
Remington Rand UNIVAC Computing 


Service Center at 984 Bay Street, 


Toronto. brings the advantages 


high-speed data processing to organt- 


zations without the work volume ¢o”> in the fields of analysis, 
jusiify an installation. Work is done routine, research and development. 


98-4 Bay Street, Toronto- 


assembly that nothing is touched with bare hands. Each of the 1,185 tiny 


corrective action. 
and trim have be 
target, UNIVAC makes its most important decision— 


placed there by Remington Rand UNIVAC, 


‘form this task the compuier must 


a speed that far e 
it must not make a single error. 


Branches in principal cities across Canada 


level of quality control required during 


inst changes in temperature and humidity. 


When the right height. velocity, 
en reached for the missile to hit its 


ket motors. Titan is on target... 


prodigious calculations required at 
vceeds that of the missile itself. And 


at the Center on a low-cost contract 
basis. Visit the neu Computing Center 
f and find out what UNIVAC high- 
speed data processing can do for you 
business 


park their trucks on side roads and from 
the vantage of overpasses scan the high- 
way for cars that stop with empty gas 
tanks, mechanical trouble or flat tires. 
Gregg contends that his contract to main- 
tain twenty-four-hour service entitles him 
to first crack at service calls. 

Actually, Highway 400's frequently 
swept pavement is remarkably free of 
hazards to tires. Until this year there 
were more “phony flats” on it than real 
ones. This phenomenon was ,caused by 
a ten-mile stretch paved with concrete 
instead of asphalt. It appeared decep 
tively smooth, but made cars shudder 
alarmingly. Many a driver who rode that 
concrete stretch for the first time pulled 
off che highway in the belief that he had 
a puncture. Once, a police car, following 
a New York car, pulled alongside as the 
tourist stopped hurriedly. 

“I bet you think you have a flat tire,” 
said the officer. 

“No,” answered the driver, 
have four flat tires.” 

The expsanation of that bad section is 
given by deputy highways minister John 
Fulton: for more than a decade, during 
the war and after, cement. was scarce, 
and Ontario hadn't used it for highways 
until 400 was planned. Then a contrac- 
tor, inexperienced with concrete, laid 
down twenty-four-foot-widy slabs. These 
proved impossible to line up accurately, 
with bone-shaking results. This year the 
stretch was covered with asphalt, and 
became the smoothest — and fastest — 
section of the highway. 

Speed and Highway 400 have aiways 
gone together. The first weekend it was 
open, seventy-five speeders were sum- 
moned. Since then the weekly bag of the 
police radar speed traps has ranged be- 
tween a hundred and fifty and two hun 
dred, with an average speed of eighty 
miles an hous. The speed record for the 
highway is held, unofficially, by Eric 
Stevenson, a Toronto aircraft mechanic, 
who described in a sports-car club's 
magazine how he had driven at a hun 
dred and seventeen miles an hour, and 
added with regret that he “couldn't open 
her up because the road was partly icy 
Police said they couldn't lay a charge 
because all the evidence they had was 
Stevenson’s published 


“I know I 


“confession.” 

Most speeders just mail in their fines 
—- twenty-five to a hundred dollars de 
periding on the speed at which they are 
clocked — but occasionally one comes 
to court with an excuse. Recent pleas in 
clude: 

“I was testing my speedom eter,” 

“I was-charging my battery. 

“IT was blowing out the carbon in my 
motor.” 

A eventy-five-mile-an-hour speeder 
explained: “About sixty percent of the 
drivers on this highway are erratic — I 
was just trying to escape from them.” 

Ernest Morgan, of Sudbury, clocked 
at a hundred and five miles an hour (and 
nicked a hundred and five dollars) gave 
an honest explanation: “I had just never 
been on such a good road: for speeding.” 

A driver who admitted in court that 
he was speeding “ to get home in time 
confirmed the gue 
of highway department traffic experts 
that a noticeable increase in the urge of 
and 8 p.m 
on Sundays reflected the imminence of 
the Ed Sullivan Show 

One speed limit that no driver on the 


to see a TV show, 


drivers to speed up between 7 


highway observes is the twenty miles per 
hour called fof at a-railway level cro 

ing—a strange anachronism for a super- 
highway—-near Barrie. This crossing is 
the result of an impasse between the 
CNR and the Ontario Department of 
Highways. When 400 was being built a 
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A Tampax-user recently wro 


te to us 


‘Changing to Tampax 1 ke changing 
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Ontario, 


department official said there was no 
point in spending $200,000 for an under 
pass since the highway would probably 
take away so much of the railway’s traf 
fic that the line would be ‘abandoned. The 
CNR replied that it had 
abandoning the line. Since then, Barrie, 


intentlon 


with the help of the highway, has ex 
panded its in ries to such an extent 
that the railway’s business has picked up 


too and it runs more trains than tn pre 


highway days. After eleven accidents and 
two deaths at the crossing In seven years 
officials have reached a compromise and 
1 grade separation is being built 


When residents of Barrie rned that 


the new superhighway was to bypas 
their town, they criec in. For a third 


of a century ually all traffic to and 
from the populai resort areas of Mus 
koka, Parry Sound and eastern Georgian 
Bay had funneled through Barrie’s main 
street. which carried some of the most 
-oncentrated§ traffic” of iny Street in 
Canada. Travelers had to berresigned to 
taking an hour to drive the few blocks 


through the town 


“When the police started detouring 
traffic from Highway || to the new by- 
pass indignant merchants kept my tele 
phone ringing until the small hours of 
the morning.” recalls Reg Welham, sec 
retary-manager of the Barrie Chamber 
of Cammerce. “They were sure Barrie 
would become a ghost town. Today we 
wouldn't take a miltion dollars for the 
return of that traffic we thought was oul 
life’s blood for so many years.” 

Barrie has become a prime exhibit of 
what happens to. a town when it Is by 
passed by a superhighway. It turned out 
that the traffic that Barrie 


treets merely gave an illusion of busi 


jammed 


ness. Drivers were afraid to pull out of 
ine and park long enough to buy so 
much as a hot dog. because of the diffi 
culty of entering the traffic again. What's 
more, husbands who drove up for week 
ends at summer cottages in the Barrie 
rea did the family grocery shopping be 


fore leaving 


Toronto. because it took 
half a day to find a parking place in 
Barrie on Saturdays. Farmers living in 


the Barrie area did their shopping else 


argument continued from page 8 


ail For the sake of 
A? & 


ly by calling upon South Africa to mend 


out of the Common 


wealth. The iative should be grasped 


by leader enjoying universal respect 
ind presti 

John Diefenbaker, author of the pro 
posed Canadian bill ot ights, could be 


As it stands, his bill puts Canada to 


ea in ieve through which many of 
the clauses might well sink into the mud 
of abuse, misuse, even oblivion. To make 
the bill of rights watertight, Diefenbaker 
needs to clean up some of our own legi 

lation on immigration. There ts no moral 
basis fo irtailing colored immigration 
to Canad pecially from the Britist 
West Indi W need population, we 
need ski And with a head tart yt 
seventeen million while ere ithe 
likelihood of event i oOlack supremacy 


here. Indeed. any West Indian willing to 


exchange his idyllic islands for a northert 
vinter sho welcomed 

With the erasure of his discrepan 
Diefenbaker would be in a position 
proclaim not only a Canadian bi ot 


ights but a bill designed to found a 
Commonwealtl leclaration of human 
right 4 conference of Commonweait 
prime ministers could work out the de 
Diefenbaker 


chairmanship and once the majority ol 


tail 1 Ottawa inder 


member nations had accepted, the minor 
would be exposed as lacking in ord! 
nary decencie ind might thereby be 
confronted with automatic expulsion 

Drastic action of this sort is long over 
ue. On free 


issociation of lation 


covers one fourth of the world in land 


ind people and controls one third of 
world trade. But while we tolerate Sout! 
Africa among us, the adhesive of inte! 
Commonwealth integrity is that much 
weakened n wu eve ot Afro-Asiar 
everywhere 

\ declaration sponsored by Prime 


Minister Diefenbaker could 
> Set down basic human-rights by ac 
cording every citizen of ‘the Common 
wealth equal opportunity and freedom 
from all sectional pressures 


> Avow that mankind's right to indivi 


prejudices; 
> Restate the 1 


ind work peacefully without imprope 


of all people to tive 


interference by the state 
7 Proclaim the freedoms to which, all 
citizens are rightfully entitled i 
> Spell out in these ways the basic! law 
governing membership of a Common 
wealth acknowledging the Queen as it 
symbolic head 

Under her present regime, South Afri 
ca could not become signatory to sucl 


document. She woule have to be re 


moved from the community, banished to 
the wilderness reserved for countries 
which have ‘ried to turn free human 
beings into slaves. 


ff other nations of the Commonwealth 
should refuse to join in supporting this 
credo of human rights they should be 
thrown out too 


It may be argued that such a policy 


ing uch a declaration would divide and 

tter us. This is facile, indeed. For 
vi < the Commonwealth might be re 


duced in size, our influence and prestige 
throughout the world would be immeas 
irably enhanced. And if an act designed 
to fulfill man’s destiny destroys us, then 
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where for the same reason 


Soon after Highway 400 “robbed 
Barrie of its traffic, the town, started to 
boom. Its population more than doubled 
in less than a decade, and this year the 
4own became a city. Business, instead of 
being ruined, has increased its assessment 
from $560,000 to more than $2,000,000 

“Nowadays,” says Welham, “Barrie's 
streets seem just as busy but the 
people who drive in come to buy.” 

If Barrie is happy, so are the motorist 
who no longer have to crawl through the 
town. The greatest beneficiaries of High 
way 400 are the thousands of people 
whose summer cottages it has moved an 
hour or more closer to their city homes 
In 1960 a twenty-mile cross-country ex 
pansion of 400 will cut another half hour 
from the trip to Severn River, Mus 
koka’s Lake Joseph, and Parry Sound 

The junction of the highway with its 
new section is now being built. And, of 
course. it has a touch that is typically 
400: traffic disruption is handled by the 
only four-lane, paved, divided detour in 


Canada. *® 


“‘Couldn’t Canada’s bill of rights cover the whole Commonwealth?”’ 


there is no reason why we shouldn't be 
destroyed. Self sacrifice at the altar of 
humanity might be the Commonwealth's 
greatest contribution to progressive civil 
ization since the Magna Carta 

I have no doubt that the expulston 
of South Africa would strengthen the 
Commonwealth. We have remained silent 
in the face of the atrocious behaviour 
of her government for too long. We can 
not continue to wave the banner of toler 
ance as an excuse for our lack of correc 
tive action. This is simply a jaded device 
enabling us to escape the need to con 
front our own moral failure, an expres 
sion of futility at having to live with 
a neighbor we privately despise 

There are elements among us of the 
Commonwealth. who sneer, carp an 
snipe in their efforts to liquidate the 
family for destructions sake. There are 
many more, friends and admirers, who 
would mourn the passing of the Common 
wealth They family 
much to hold and to cherish, much that 


perceive in our 


they covet and would have us sustain 
much that we can give to advance and 
ennoble mankind 
. The parliamentary system, judiciaries 
free from political pressures opportu 
nity for individual enterprise, rigid codes 
of professional ethics, right of assembly 
freedom of religion, speech and of the 
printed werd these are but a few of 
the great institutions which landmark 
human progress and which stem from 
empire and Commonwealth endeavour 
These are iwncient strands of unity among 
us 

Now there is the opportunity to spell 
them out again, for Canada to take the 
lead in transforming the Commonwealth 
into an integrated haven of non-discrim 
ination, a Commonwealth united by the 
sinews of integrity and in which justice 
is done 

For myself ? shall always regret that 
we have as cousins those who can find in 
such tragic incidents as Litthe Rock and 
Notting Hill Gate the ingredients for 
triumph and scorn. As though such scraps 
could ever excuse the misery and wretch 
edness of the forgotten eleven million. »& 
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LAST CHANCE 


GIVE 26 CHRI 


order now - pay later 


No need to send payment with 
your order, unless you wish. 
We'll gladly bill you after the 
New Year to help you spread 
your Christmas expenses. 


full-color gift cards 


A beautiful color gift care 
—-the finest Maclean's ever 
produced — goes with every 
gift you send to your friends 
this Christmas. 


MY OWN NAME ¢ ADDRESS 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE DECEMBER 


LAST ALL YE4 


3 GIFTS ONLY $5.00 


Each additional gift above three only $1.65 


2 gifts only $4.00 1 gift only $3.00 | 


6 GIFTS ONLY $9.95 


These rates good only in Canada. For gifts to addresses 
outside Canada, please add $3.00 for each subscription. y 


This is your LAST CHANCE to give your friends MACLEAN’S. 
But you'll have to hurry! Don’t hesit:ite a moment longer, 


time’s too short. 


“481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Remember, Maclean’s is a gift that keeps coming 26 times throughout the year. 
It’s appreciated by the whole family, welcome in every home 
and within your budget. And you need noi pay now, unless you wish. 


Take a few moments RIGHT NOW, just fill in the order form below 
and rush it back to me, Give Maclean’s and you'll be giving not one 
buc 26 exciting gifts — there’s still just time, if you hurry! 


Please send a year of MACLEAN'S to: 
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Have a GOOD RUM. 
for your money 
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DEMERARA OR JAMAICA 


~1781~ 


With his name engraved 
its face, Mr. Lemon 


fart long-case clock 


first started. to tick in 


little English seaport of 
Penzance. Later. 
Mr. Lemon Hart 
oduced his famous 
rum recognized today 


as the finest of 


all imported Sums. 


} 7 How to get on television continued from page |7 


filled 


your side: it wants you to be good 
Then she retires with members of the 
production staff to the glassed-in control 
room above the playing area to watch 
comment and make notes 

he disposition of fates ts businesslike 
Something wrong with her teeth,’ but 
her voice ts nice. We can recommend 
her for radio 

‘Stanley Kowalski! I told him not to 
do Kowalski Sut he’s twenty and he 
wont be told. 

This boy has very good possibilities.” 

‘But she’s a comedienne. Even the 
back of her head is funny. Why’s she 
I] 
loing a Bancroft now. Before. they were 
ill doing an Audrey Hepburn. She 


night do for a comedy bit 


doing an Anne Bancroft? Theyre ; 


‘This one might do if we ever needed 
in Older, Menjou type 

Those who don't make the grade get 
a noncommittal expression of thanks 
The comedienne, they boy with “possi 
bilities” and the Menjou type will get let 
ters from Miss Langbord that say, “We 
ire informing the producers of the re 
sults Of your audition. Enclosed is a list 
of producers you might like to see 

The applicants will begin a series of 
trips to the CBC drama department of 
fice n downtown Toronto. In the dk 
partments outer office they will find a 
bulletin board with a set of sheets stapled 
to it, One for each producer. They wil 
register on the top sheets across the board 
to indicate that they want introductory 
interviews 

Sooner or later the producer tele 
phones and gives them appointments. If 
the applicant’s audition report has been 
sufficiently glowing, the applicant may get 
his appointment quite quickly. If his luck 
holds and his timing ts good—if, that ts 
his general tvpe matches one in a play 
the producer is engaged in casting—he 
niay get his first walk-on, at twenty-one 


lollars for a one-hour drama, sixteen d 


Ol 
lars for a half He may even get his 
first bit part, at a fee that equals fifty 
percent of the principal player’s fee and 
occasionally amounts to four hundred 
dollars-or more for an hour show 

But if nothing happens after his first 
interviews he will make the rounds again 


istering this time on the second sheets 


‘ a second appormntment 
Once he 4s known to all the produc 
ind once he ts sure they know hi 
k, he does whatever he can think of 
to keep his name, face and talents in 
front of them. including the telephone 
ne accidental” encounter and the 


- my - head -in 


he-door office visit 


None is a guarantee of a part. Last 
ear the eighteen thousand roles avail 
ble in CBC network drama were filled 


only two thousand actor most of 
whom earned litthe more than three thou 
sand dollars for their pains. “The very 
irst time | interview an actor I say TV 
icting is no way to meke a living, honest 
ly says Miss Langbord 

Producers have lithe time or stomach 
for undue risk. Most of the unknowns 
who got their first chance on camera last 
year ibout three hundred—did so in 
walk-ons and one-line parts. Even when 
they've proved their competence, meatier 


roles are hard to come by. Antoinette 
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18,000 roles last year 


Bower, a slim-faced. soignée, blonde TV 
actress says, “I got several walk-ons 
immediately after my audition four years 
ago. Now I've done a couple of good 
leads. But the way producers see me 
looking at lunch is the way they cast me 
They don’t think of me unless they need 
that type 

There are other hazards. “An awful 
lot of TV plays have no parts for women 
in them at all.” says Charmion King, one 
of Canada’s top actresses. Though Miss 
King played half a dozen leads when 
she returned from a sojourn in England 
four years ago she appeared only ‘twice 
during the 1958-59 season. “People 
sometimes seem to be given a rush and 
then dropped.” she adds 

CHBC-TV, in Kelowna, B.C.. televises 
a monthly live play using Okanagan Val 
ley drama groups; early this year CJON 
IV, in St. John’s, pioneered a TV drama 
festival with three Newfoundland little 
theatre groups; the CBC stations in Van 
couver and Winnipeg occasionally orig 
inate TV drama. Otherwise there are 
few openings for a TV actor outside To- 
ronto and Montreal 

In the variety and light entertainment 
field. however. a talented beginner can 
get a break anywhere there’s*a_ local 


televise amateur con 
tests of one kind or another and spot 
promising entertainers through other 


station. Almost al 


regular shows. The CBC, at first glance, 
seems equally avid. All but the most 
hopeless applicants to the variety de- 
partment get auditions. 

These are held about once a month 
by Phyllis Elliott, a sturdy, dark-haired 
Englishwoman with a rich laugh and 
a vocabulary of friendly endearments 
She is casting officgr under Miss Lang- 
bord. Unlike drama ‘auditions, the variety 
trials are conducted on mike but not on 
camera. Each performer is given ten 
minutes and asked to be ready with three 
selections. Chances are that any fifteen 
year-olds who turn up will offer torchy 
versions of Can't Help Lovin’ That Man; 
but Miss Elliott will say, “Haven't you 
got a song it’s a pleasure for you your 
self to sing? Well, why don't you try i, 
dear? 

From thg #onthly mixed bag of fifty 
Or, hopefuls Miss Elliott: winnow 
about twenty of the most promising and 
auditions them again for the variety pro 
ducers. This elite is then privileged to 
start making rounds of the produce 

Periodically the CBC spreads its net 
much wider—and even provides a show 
case for its finds: from 1954 to 1957 
ran a talent show on the network called 
Pick the Stars; last January it launched 
alent Caravan, ran it for nineteen weeks 
ind re-introduced it this fall for a thirty 
nine-week season. For the first stint pro 
ducer Drew Crossan traveled forty-eight 
thousand miles around the country. 
auditioned a thousand acts and presented 
seventy-five of them on the network 
This fall two production units are criss 
crossing the country. Their arrival in a 
town ts advertised on the local TV sta 
tion and two or three days are set aside 
for the trials—except in Swift Current 
where the local station hit on the idea of 
televising the whole audition in a sixty 
act, five-hour marathon 

Each weekly show means that five 
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beginners get the fifty-two-dollar union 
minimum plus an exposure apicce on 
network television-—two or more if they 
make the semi-finals 

It does not necessarily mean anything 

The fact is that there is little room, 
even for a grand finalist, in the network 
light entertainment schedule. Only eight 
shows can be described as musical vari 
ety: only twenty-two hoofers and two 
singing groups plus twenty-two featured 
performers have regular jobs on them 
These twenty-two featured performers 
ire Canada’s TV variety stars. the ones 
who command, say, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a show and up. Miss Elliott 
is fond of asking over-optimistic appli 
cants What makes you think you're 
yetter than Wally Koster, dear?” One of 
ve shows, Juliette, uses no guests: two 
the Hit Parade and the Jack Kane 
Hour—specialize in high-priced imports. 


Last season not many more than a hun 
lred performers made their debut on the 
network shows, even counting Talent 


Caravan 
\ singer who “happens” 


Yet the CBC’s audition system works, 
ind it is possible to break in. Miss Lang 
bord, who regularly scouts the live enter 
tainments in and around Toronto, spot 
ed Bob Goulet in the chorus line of 
The Desert Song, at the Mutual Street 
Arena, and called him in. He was audi 
tioned, was a finalist on Pick the Stars, 
ind two seasons luter was the star of 
Showtime. This season the variety de 
partment is very high on Nicole Fortier, 
a young French-Canadian singer with a 
quality that producer Drew Crossan 
calls “real Leslie Caron.” Crossan audi 
tioned her in Quebec City for Talent 
Caravan. and was on long-distance in 
twenty minutes telling his supervisor in 
Foronto, Bob McGall, to watch her on 
the next show. “She electrified me.” re 
ports McGall. Though the listeners vot- 
ed another girl the winner that week, 
Miss Fortier was the one who was: snap 
ped up for appearances on Swing Easy, 
Rhapsody and, recently, the Hit Parade 
She’s just too immature to hang a show 
on yet,” says McGall. “The thing right 
now is to keep the kid coming=* 

Where would, Miss Fortier, properly 
seasoned. -fifid a spot on the network? 
NMicGall is emphatic: “If she’s better than 
they are, the fact that she might knock 
someone eijse off the air would grieve me 
mildly Mildly.” he says 

McGall makes one other point about 
\iitss Fortier: “She isn’t necessarily the 
best singer in the world, but she’s Pure 
Gold He is referring ty the elusive 
guality in performer hat generates 
partisans, talk and high ratings 

Detecting’ the same quality in singer 
Allan Blye. casting officer Phyllis Elliott 
avs happily, “He /appens!” 

Produce! Ross Mel Cans version L£oes, 

Us not just personality; its a person 

Whatever it is, the ability to convince 

producer you have it is the major 
qualification for anyone hoping to crash 
the third—and only indigenous area of 
television talent. This is the area of 
panel shows, interviews, talks, and tele 
vised conversations, which require people 
to be themselves and themselves to be 
flawlessly beguiling 

There are a score of such programs 
on the national network every week; 
three to seven more out of each of 
CBC's six regional headquarters, and 
one, two or more on most of the local 
stations. Yet no casting office has found 

way to audition for personality or to 
compile files of all-purpose personalities 
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for use on any show that needs one 

Ross McLean. who has originated and 
produced five such shows, said recently. 
“The process of getting picked seems to 
be an involuntary one.” 

He recalls only one case of an actual 
applicant for the job getting it. This was 
actress Paisley Maxwell, who asked to 
audition as a replacement for Elaine 
Grand, on Tabloid. and got fifty percent 
of the job. McLean spotted Joyce David 
son, the rest of Miss Grand’s replacement 
doing commercials and panel shows on 
CHCH-TV. Hamilton. Before he settled 
on this team he had interviewed some 
three hundred people and tested about 
twenty on the show itself 

His list of candidates had been com 
piled from among his personal friends 
and professional acquaintances, from the 
recommendations of his colleugues and 
from wild hunches. It included the sec 
retary of a fellow producer, the wife of 
a writer and a TCA stewardess-instructot 
who'd caught his eye. 

The list that Jim Guthro compiled 

hen he was auditioning for Live a 
Borrowed Life, last summer, was a simi 
lar melange, expanded by some names 
from a list of models and by a few 
guests who'd impressed him on earlier 
panel shows. Danica d’ Hondt-——Miss Can 
ada of 1958—who- has been a _ guest 
panelist several times on Borrowed Life. 
first caught’ the producer’s eye when she 
appeared last season as challenger 
on One of a Kind, now defunct 

Other people have become regul 
performers after first being hired as ex 
perts; among them weatherman Percy 
Saltzman and Gwen Vernon, a physical 
training teacher from the Universtiy of 
who now conducts an exer 
cise class on Open House 

A few, like Rex Loring, have branched 
oul from announcing; a number, like 
Joyce Davidson and Rick Hart, have 
come from non-network shows on indi 
vidual TV stations. The latest addition to 
this group is Tom Hill, an interviewer 
from Vancouver TV, who is replacing 
Charles Templeton on Close-Up. Many, 
like Gordon Sinclair, have come from 
radio and journalism 

Besides the felicity of Happening, it is 
possible to suggest some other assets for 
a would-be TV personality 

For a female, it helps to be pretty 
A male is not handicapped by a certain 
chic ugliness, nor by a moustache. Can 
didates of both genders should be toler 
ably well read, and unshakably articulate 
If possible, they should be competent 
at some outside trade or profession 
Most of all, they must have a name 
that infallibly springs to mind if a pro- 
ducer is making up an audition list 

For, just as sheer talent is not enough, 
so—at least one case history seems to 
suggest—is unsupported charm. The case 
history concerns a vivacious, forthright 
twenty-one-year-old from Pugwash, N:S., 
named Marion Clarke. Five years ago 
Miss Clarke, having won a Chatelaine 
beauty contest, was interviewed on Tab 
loid. She Happened—at least for Ernest 
Bushnell, then director-general of pro 
grams, who was watching in Ottawa. He 
phoned the Tabloid studio. “Hold that 
girl,” he said. She was given a contract, 
and then they tried to find something she 
could do on camera. Everyone agreed 
she had all the charm in the world, but 
she fetched up as an unseen voice, an 
nouncing station breaks on the network 
Finally she drifted away and married 
and lived happily ever after 

For despite the curious disrespect for 
its requirements that TV's seeming art 
lessness breeds—it’s a very tough league 


indeed. 


EMBER 19, 1959 


Every child loves the excitement of Christmas...a new 
plane...a boat ...or a walking doll. But the real joy of 
Christmas time is those lingering memories of family festivities. 
Yes, Christmas is the time to enjoy the deep pleasures of your 
present blessings end contemplate future hopes. 

And for the future what better gift can you choose to give 
your child or your grandchildren than a policy guaranteeing 
security. Crown Life believes that their new “gift-wrapped” 
Juvenile Special Premium Security Plan is the ideal gift for 
the child with a future! 

This exclusive new plan has everything to make’ it the 
perfect Christmas present. 

e A gift that expresses your thoughtfulness automatically 

year by year. 

e A guarantee of protection when the child reaches maturity. 

@ Guaranteed Cash available in case of need. : 

And for small deposits . . . yes, as little as $16.36 a year per 
$1,000 at age 5. 

Get it gift wrapped for Christmas. Call your Crown Life 

representative or send in the coupon below. 


Crown Lire 


HOME OFFICE: 
LNSURANCE COMPANY CANADA 


1 


To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
Sendin . 
the coupon 


today 


Please rush me information about Crown Life’s 
Juvenile Special Premium Security Plan 


Name 


Province 
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Terry Sawchuk 


continued from page 20 


en markabdly unpredictable ‘ven in 
© unpredictable a busine Indeed, sin 
the: day he it's beer impossib 
to gu hat Oing to happen next to 
Sawchuh i moody maneof exuberant 
peaks and mute hollows, whose name ha 
rowded into the headline for one rea 
on or another \ since he became a 
prof ional hockey player in Novemb 


of 1947 at the age of seventeen. Injurte 


domesti Crise illne accident five 
medical operations, illogical trade ind 
the abnorm tensions of his pressure 
cooker xcupation have plagued him 
His playing weight has vacillated from 

high of two twenty-eight to 0 of one 
ixt i spread of ty pound 
on a five-foot-ten frame and by his 
own estimate he has picked up two hun 
dred and fifty stitches tn his face alone 
of them in hi eyeball 
Through all the turmoil he has remain 
d on of the games great performers 
Indeed, on ybjective authority, Frank 


Boucher, who started an NHL career a 
a player in 1926 and concluded tt twent 

nine later iS general manaxnel 
without 


of the New York Rangers, says 


equivocation that in all that time he 
never iw Sawchuk’s equal. Last year 
[ yin dogged tor he league worst 


team, Sawchisk was named to the NHI 


all-star team, recognition rarely 


pla club 

n insiders in Nock re ofter ul 
prised by th hing hat appen to 
Sawchuk. Fot rs ago, pads deep in 
pra fter | on h thit Vezina 
Trophy in tou eason nd had helped 
i Wings to the Stan p. ferry w 

quil by Boston to th ndilute 

tonishmer f—of all peop Boston 
own nunage Lynn Patrich 

wed be rn ide 
right, and Anew ( 
keep Patrich \ Bi oO 
mat { been mentioned, an 

oug! juld be Glenn Ha Edmor 
vi i n the Western le i¢ who w 
owned | Deiro In o wildest n 
lhdnt thine \ could pry 
oose. When we arne tha lw my 

rou oalkesper of our negotiation 

Detror unera anager. the o 
veteran Jack Adam apparent 
decided that Ha hough only two yea 
youngel thal Sawcnhur wa 1 Dell 
or rang del i decision he was to ru 
when he and Hall stopped speaking 
eason Hal Wa eventuaily 1d 
Chicago 

Sawchuk simply flabbergasted the hoch 
y vorld twa tnroug! ni econd 
season with Boston. In spite of 
blood ailment called infectiot om 
nucleosis it hospitalize him for two 
week ne WwW so uccessfu 
Bruins, whom he'd squired to i | 
that he was named on the NEil nid 
seuson | i eam. He reeted i 
new ( tate nnot 
ibrupt that he wa ough with hoch 
y. In a hare-and-hound ct t c 
founcde ng Boston reporter 
ourdec in for his home in Detro 
There physiciai innounced Nl 
Sawchuh on the ve e of a compte 
nervou eukdown 

In the wake of S i 
ip in the Detroit cage ig 
50 


ison, again to the surprise of Boston's 
> 
Lynn Patrick 
[ must say I was startled when I 


heard that Jack Adams was interested in 


retting him back Patrick said recently 


satished with Don Simmon 
when he left u 


who replaced Terry 


< 


wasn't happy in Boston. When 
he'd see Jimmy Skinner (then the Detroit 


coach) he'd call to him, "When are vou 


going to get me back? I found he con 
Stantly needed assurance that he was 
great.” 

Sawchuk scoffs at reports and innu 
endos that he bolted the Bruins because 
of homesickness. He and his wife Pat 
and their three children (the reserved 
ind soft-voiced Mrs. Sawchuk, a Detroit 
girl, is expecting a fourth child in Janu 


iy) live in a ranch-style house on 
one acre in Union Lake, a suburb thirty- 


five miles from downtown Detroit. and 


the family stayed there ‘during Terry's 
time with the Bruins Sure, I missed 
them, but not that rhuch he says I 


mean, | ippreciate that hockey. was my 


living. and { toid the Bruins when I was 
recovering from mononucleosis that I'd 
be back when I was better Hell. I left 
home when | was a kid of fifteen. I've 
been On my own for a long time 


While 


Sawchuk insists that moving 
back to his home had nothing to do with 
his recovery, doctors accustomed to the. 
never-never land tween physical and 
motional disabiltty innot be so 
In any case, Sawchuh ve the symp 
toms of mononuciedos eniargement 
of the lymph nodes tn | neck, armpits 

nd groin ind a ivy feeling of 
itigue 
I lost twenty pounds in two weeh 
ca I was tired all the tin ind 
sometimes in the rd period | wond i 
f ld | it » finish the m 


Once, driving 


Boston had played 


Oivmpia, he stopped his 


wich and found he couldn't get out of it 


just.conldn ove my legs,” he 
felt lithe ud 

Yn another trip home I'd just got in 

to the house when m ¢ ive ol ind 

I stumbled. I ent into my den and 


broke down and cried. Pat tried to con- 
sole me but I was scared 
I told hei 
ier, and I'm through 

But he 


tearm sent him to the Boston hospital for 


I'm through, 
I don’t know what's the mat 


rejoined the Bruins and the 


an examination. Then, in an incredibly 
short two weeks, he was back in the cage 
He says now that he feels he was re 
leased from hospital too soon 

I was so weak that the sisters in the 
hospital were wheeling me to morning 
‘Then 


early one morning [ was told [ could 


mass in a wheel chair,” he relaes 


leave that day 

Lynn Patrick, in recalling the incident, 
says he received a telephone call from 
Sawchuk in the hospital. 

He told me he was all right,” Patrick 
Phen he had 
a bad night in Detroit and he told me, 
Not long 


says, “so I figured he was 


You shouldn't have played me 
after that he left the club.” 

That was on January 15, 1957. Saw 
chuk remembers feeling so depressed that 
he decided he had to quit 

Newspapers quoted the coach, Milt 
Schmidt, as calling Sawchuk a 
Schmidt denies this 


“quitter 
“[ was misquoted by 
the full length of the ice on that state- 
nent,” he insists. Sawchuk agrees with 
Schmidt 

Milt simply wouldn't say things like 
that he says vehemently. “There was 
never any friction between me and any 
of the 


wonderfully there. It was just the damn 


Boston people. They treated me 


I felt like a nervous wreck 


essed and trred all the time.’ 


He stayed close to home, first resting 
playing golf at a 
municipal course operated by his father 
in-law, Ed Morey 


ind relaxing, later 


Soon he was playing 
twenty-seven holes a day 

By midsummer I was feeling as well 
is | ever nad in my life.” he says now 
When I heard I'd been traded back to 
Detroit I won't deny I wes glad to be 
playing at home, but I still would have 
yack to the Bruins if they hadn't 


Sawchuks live a quiet suburban 


Union Lake, the centre of their 


ce being their television set during 


“Try not to lose your Christmas spirit, George. 
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the hockey season, and Morey's golf 
course during the summer. Pat likes golf 
and plays it when she can with Terry, but 
because the children are still small, her 
opportunities are limited. When the two 
of them can slip away. though, late in 
the evening, they like to spend an hour 
or so sitting quietly in her father’s lounge 
wearing informal clothes, sipping beer 
and chatting with the hockey fans who 
recognize the Red Wing goalkeeper 

Sawchuk, who will turn thirty Decem 
ber 28, talks earnestly and in an excited 
flow of words, shifting quickly and often 
in his chair. His wife Pat says this is his 
usual manner, except on the day of a 
game, or after a defeat 

“I never say a word to him on the 
‘He's like 
an old bear. He blows up fast, but he 
gets over it just as fast. The kids used to 
bother him but, you know, Terry left 
home so early that he didn’t know what 
homelife was like. It made him too inde- 
pendent.” 


day he’s playing,” she smiles 


Sawchuk agrees with this last appraisal 
“As for the other thing, the way I am on 
the day of a game, well, I do worry 
about every game. When we were going 
real good early this year, I kept worrying 
that the bubble was going to burst. I 
thought about it all the day of a game 
but then as game time neared I found, as 
I always have, that I'd only be worrying 
about the first period, and not the whole 
game. My philosophy seems to be that if 
I can hold them the first period, then 
there are only two to go. Then | know 
that if I hold them the second period 
there’s only one left. 

“The crazy thing is, though, that wher 
I'm actually on the ice I don’t worry at 
all; its only before the game or between 
periods that I really brood. 

‘Another thing. as soon as I go into 


the net I bend down and take a sideways 


peek at the goal posts. If they look close 
I know I’m gonna have a good night. 
Some nights those damn posts jook a 
mile away.” 

In action. Sawchuk is one of the most 
acrobatic of all Someone 


once wrote that he doesn’t move so much 


goalkeepers 


as he explodes into a kind of desperate 
epileptic action; down the glove. up the 
arm, over the stick, up the leg pac all 
in such incredibly swift succession that he 
resembles a human pinwheel. He plays a 
whole game in a kind of pent-up tension 
shouting at his teammates, crouching 
Straightening, his pale face drawn and 
tense. His style likely accounts for the 
great number of facial cuts he accrues 
but the possibility that he might be cut 
never occurs to him and he has no fear 
Once, playing for Omaha in a game in 
Houston, he got a stick in the eye and 


doctors feared he might lose the eye. He 


watched the operation through an al 
rangement of mirrors as the eyeball was 
laid on his cheek and three stitches were 
taken in it 

From the day he broke in, he has had 
a happy exuberance when things are go 
ing well. When he was seventeen and 
playing goal for the Windsor junior Spit 
fires, Detroit boss Jack Adams called 
Detroit 
Olympia, gave him two thousand dollars 


him across the river to the 


to sign a professional contract and told 
him he was flying out immediately & 
join the Red Wing farm club at Omaha 
Before departing, Sawchuk sped hack to 
i Windsor bank where foreign exchange 
then favored American funds and turned 
his money into about twenty-one hun 
dred one-dollar bills. He carned the 
neatly packaged stacks to his room, clos 
ed the door and hurled them against the 
wall, scattering the rug with 


cascade of bills. He wallowed around in 
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them. grinning and chuckling, a chubby 
idolescent who'd never held one-twentt 
eth as much money before 

He weighed 175 when he departed for 
Omaha, and when he returned to his 
ome in Winnipeg in the spring his pat 
ents met him at the station but they 
didn't recognize him. He'd added sthirty- 
five pounds. He figured two-ten was his 
playing weight for a couple of years, and 
he held that weight in the off-season by 
playing baseball for the Elmwood Giants 
in the Mandak League, comprised of 
teams from Manitoba and North Dakota 
He led the league in hitting .376 and re 
ceived letters from the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates, suggesting 
trials. He decided to stick to hockey, 
playing ball only to retain his condition, 
and discovered when the season ended 
that his weight had climbed to 228 

Jack Adams, the Detroit leader, was 
horrified when he saw Sawchuk at train 
ing camp and ordered him onto a strict 
diet. When he got down to about two 
hundred he went off the diet but con- 
tinued to lose weight. By the time he'd 
become ill in Boston he was playing at 
one hundred and sixty-two pounds. Now, 
eating what he likes when he likes and 
indulging in occasional bottles of beer, 
he has worked back up to 175. He has 
no idea what his best playing weight 
might be. 

The loss of weight may be traceable to 
his highly strung nervous system, or to 
the physical and mental problems that 
have beset him. Two years ago he re- 
ceived an emotional shock when Pat, his 
wife. sued him for divorce. When he 
heard of it, Jack Adams says, he “broke 
down. cried and sobbed.” Then he and 
Pat talked over their difficulties and were 
immediately reconciled. 

“We worked it all out,” Pat says, dis- 
missing the subject, “everything 1s won- 
derful with us now. 

Even an off-season motor accident has 
contributed to Sawchuk’s trials and tribu- 
lations. He was driving home from a golf 
course when a tie-rod broke in the car's 
steering. The cal crashed into a tree, and 
the steering wheel crushed his chest. In 
an ensuing operation his lung was col- 
lapsed to relieve the pressure. 

Sawchuk has also had an emergency 
appendectomy and three operations on 
his right arm, which 1s two inches shorter 
than his left because of a boyhood foot 
ball injury. During his first three seasons 
in the NHL, the arm — which he cant 
straighten — bothered him a lot, and 
each summer he had some chips remov- 
ed. He estimates he’s had sixty chips 
taken out. twenty-two of which he keeps 
in a small jar at home 

Things never were easy for Sawchuk 
as a child, which may explain why he 
has been able to take adversity in stride 
in his maturity. His dad, Louls, was.a 
tinsmith in the East Kildonan suburb in 
Winnipeg when Terry was born al the 
kevinning of the Depression in 1929. His 
brother Mike played goal at school so, 
as Terry says, “the pads were always 
around the howse and I fell into them 
Terry was ten when Mike died of a heart 
ailment at seventeen. Another brother, 
Roger. died of pneumonia when he wa: 

year old 

When Terry was thirteen and fourteen 
he worked in a farm-implement com 
pany’s foundry, and for a sheet-meial 
company installing canopies over giant 
ovens in bakeries. He took his money 
home to his mother, who allowed him a 
quarter a week 

While he was working Sawchuk was 
usually able to find time for hockey. He 
was a kid of only twelve when Bob 
Kinnear, a Winnipeg scout for Detroit, 
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vot him onto a midget team sponsored he say ind after a long battle with the landlady. I remember seeing a oni 
by the Red Wings. As a fifteen year-old my conscience I decided to pet m. After of shoes in a store window that I wanted 
he played junior for the Winnipeg Ran an hour I'd won a hundred bucks, and ! desperately, They ‘were twelve bucks. I 
gers and was so promising that Detroit crouched there with it sweating in my faithfully gave the guy dollars a 
decided to transfer him to eastern Can hand, wanting to quit while [| was ahead week for six weeks sturing win 
ada with the Red Wing-sponsored team but being afraid to because I had most of dow every day at the shoes that wovid 
at Galt in the Junior OHA. Terry re the money. Finally, there was only one soon be mine. Finally, | the last 
members that he packed two pairs ‘of guy left who I hadn't cleaned out, and payment, pul on my new shoes and walk 
pants and a red flannel jacket into a we rolled. He won it all, except the ten ed proudly out of the store. | discovered 
cardboard suitcase for the train trip east bucks I'd kept back walking down the street that I didn’t like 
His mother gave him a ten-dollar bill — He played a at Galt, earning them and I never wore them again.” 

“one of the few she ever had” — to buy twenty dollars a week. “Well, actually, I Which, of course, wasn't surpr sing 
essentials until he'd settled in Galt. got eight dollars week,” he clarifies. Terry Sawchuk is a very unpredictable 

“There was a crap game in the smoker,” “The other twelve dollars went straight to fellow. * 
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The many, mighty Siftons continued from pas 


“Improves ail meals” 


“They were hard men -——- and proud of it. They had no use for weaklings”’ 


suing thirty year Arthur was a leadin 
member of Sir Robert Borden's del 
zation to the peace conference in Vel 
saille n 1919 conference that was 


major milestone in the long steep path to 
rigid in 


istence on Canada i 


nationhood. (It wa 


peace treaty, as a separate vell rent and 


mere British 


not a colony that first 


established Canadian independence. ) 

Clifford’s five sons did not follow their 
father, uncle and grandfather into poli 
tics but they did maintain and extend the 
journalism. The two 


Victor and 


family empire in 


still living young” Clifford 


(who now tn his turn has become “old 
Clifford ) 


and radio station 


control chains of newspaper 


from the Ottawa River 


to the Pacific coast. The brothers are no 
longer partners, but the papers. stil 
spoken of as The Sifton Press ire 


among the most influential in the coun 


try #— Clifford’s Regina Leader-Post and 


Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, Victor's mighty 
Winnipeg Free Press ind (by his new 
illiance with Max Bell) the Victorna 
Time he Calgary Albertan, the Leth- 
bridg Herald and the Ottawa Journal. 

Old Sir Clifford and brother Arthur 


made the Sifton name both hated and 


dmired. Clifford had done a great deal 
to make possible Lauriers victory in 
1896, but he probably did more than any 
in 1911. 


chief on the tissue of 


other one man to defeat Laurie: 
He broke with hi 
reciprocity with the United States, cam- 
unst 


paigived throughout the country 


the agreement on which Laurier had 


staked his government's life, and thus 


opened the split that brought Laurier 
Riberals have 
| 


given him this. and still revile his mem- 


down. Some never tor- 


ory 
But Ctifford Sifton had other claims 
both to fame and to notoriet He was 


the man who opened the prairies. but he 
also grew rich at the same time, and in 
this coincidence lay the séed of an en- 


vious suspicion not yet dispelled. The 


Sifton fortune was not the largest in 
Canada but it was conspicuous. Sir Clif 
ford and his five sons were devoted 


horsemen who had entries in all the lead 
ing horse shows and who rode to hounds 
in pink coats. He and his brother and 
their father before them were hard men 
who took pride in being hard, who had 
no use for weaklings or idlers and who 
esitated to say so. The Sifton clar 


is still reaping the rewards and the penal 


tie this quality 

Many other Siftor wigs of the fan 
ily more obscure branches, have won 
certain fame in tpeir times and place 
Lance-Sergeant Ellis W. Sifton won a 
posthumot Victotia Cross at Vimy in 
1917: he was the son of a farmer who 
(according to family legend) aimost cis 
inherited the boy for leaving the hon 


farm to joirn the arm 


grandson of cn Cnarle 


he n Hlinois and edt 


(though was born 
Missour Wil 
Broadway playwright before he became 
a Washington lobbyist for the 
‘Automobile Workers 


The Sifton Family Record (a thousand 


cated in successful 


names 
studded with others who attained modest 


representing SIX generations) ts 


but substantial success in life. But the 
real eminence of the family, its place in 
Canadian history from the 1870s until 


now, rests on the Manitoba pioneer John 
Wright Sifton, ‘iis two sons Arthur and 
Clifford, and on the estate that Clifford 


imassed «nd that his sons and 


grandson 
maintain 


Old John W. himself came a long way 


from the Ontario homestead on whicl 
h father too had been a _ pionee! 
(Charles, the Sifton patriarch, came to 


Canada with a grown-up family of five 
John W. was a 


grandson of Charles.) He was a private 


sons and two daughters; 
yanker as well as a farmer, a backer of 
the men who found oil at Petrolia, in 
western Ontaric. He built the first sec 
tions of the CPR west of Fort William 
telegraph line from Winnipeg to 
Fort Pelly. It was in the course of exec 
railway-telegraph contracts 
that he moved his family trom Ontario 
to Brandon, Man., in 1874 

In his portraits John Wright Sifton 
looks stately old man, rather like one 
indignant Old 
to that sardonic 
R. M. Lower, old John W. 


of the more Testament 
prophets. But according 


historian A, 


Lady Sifton always dressed regal- 
ly when Sir Clifford won wealth. 


was able “to secure, as a good Liberal, 
cculent railway contract” from Alex 


ander Mackenzie’s Liberal government 
(Until 1880. the CPR was a_ publicly 
owned road 

Whether the succulent” 
er not there is no doubt that John W 


Sifton was a pious Grit. An old friend 


Sontract was 


ud of him years later that he had “two 


cal which at all times outranked ev 


ery personal interest—politics anc prohi 


vit Tories were 


\ Macdonald 
Ontario Grits by dry 


In a day when the 


ed he bibulous Johr 
and the 
Brown, there was only one party for a 


man of that temperament. Sifton plunged 


George 


into active politics as soon as he went to 


Manitob He never 


province! 


managed to get a 
prohibition law enacted, but 
is Brandon's first MLA he made western 
Manitoba as dry as 


ince Act permitted. He got to be speaker 


the Canada Temper 


of the legislature. ‘ater a provincial min 


ister of public works. It must have seem 
ed to the people of Brandon that if the 
Hon. John Sifton’s two boys 


half as well as their father had done, they 


could do 
would do very well indeed 

In fact, of course, they both surpassed 
him. Arthur became a provincial prem- 
ier, where his father had been only a 
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minister. Arthur died a privy councilor, 
a man who had held several portfolios in 
1 wartime federal government, whereas 
Father had been defeated when he ran 
for MP 

Like all the Siftons of his generation 
and older, Arthur looks to us like a 
Great Stone Face. Apparently this was 
no mere trick of primitive photography 
John W. Dafoe said of Arthur Sifton that 
he “protected a naturally generous nature 
with a mask of stgical impassivity that 
would have done credit to a Mohawk 
chief undergoing the ordeal of fire.” 

But by Sifton standards, Arthur was 
the lazy one. He was two years olde 
than Clifford, yet they were in the same 
year at university, and classmates usec to 
say “one Sifton (Clifford) was never ab 
sent from lectures, the other one was 
never present.” Arthur did manage to be 
come chief justice and then premier of 
Alberta; he was 
distinguished member of Borden's c:bi 


the new province of 


net and a useful delegate at Versatiles 
He appears in Borden’s memoirs @s a 
mildly cynical 
minister 


cool. shrewd, hard-headed 
counselor to the Tory 


who was fighting for Canada’s indepen 


prime 
dence. But compared to his hard-driving 
younger brother he seems, in retrospect 
a rather easy-going fellow who had great 
ness thrust upon him 

Clifford was the dominant one. If it 
Clifford, the Sifton 


would be an 


had not been for 
family’s place in history 
obscure footnote and the Sifton Family 
Association a mere eccentricity 

Sir Clifford himself. was manly re- 
sponsible for the legend that he started 
his career as a poor boy. When ke began 
the practice of law in Brandon in 1382, 
a stripling of twenty-one, he had of 
course his own way to make. As he often 
recalled with pride in later life, he earr 
ed only four hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars in his first year as a lawyer, “and 
I lived on it too.” But in fact the son of 
Hon. John W. Sifton, hanging out hi 
shingle with the elder brother who had 
been called to the bar the same year. did 
not have to wait very long for clients. 

This Horatio Alger myth, doubtless 
very satisfying to a man of Sir Clifford’s 


hardy temperament, was actually damag 
ing to him later. It gave rise in turn to 
another myth that Sifton 
Laurier’s minister of the interior, “came 


young 


to Ottawa without a dollar and ieft ten 
vears later a multi-millionaire.” Its true 
he was a rich man when he resigned 
from Laurier’s cabinet on an issue of 
principle in 1905, but it’s not true at all 
that he was a poor man when he becume 


a minister of the Crown in 1896. Though 


was only thirty-five he was already 
His fortune was based upon 


e 
well-to-do 
land holdings in the west, purchases that 
speculation but 


could be 


could fairly be called 
that also, with equal fairness, 
called wagers on the future of Canaca 

Lady Sifton years later would recall 
those early days of comparative poverty 
in Brandon. She had to go without a new 
coat, she would say, because Clifford had 


to spend all ! 


us money paying taxes on 
nis worthless, wilderness land. But even 
before they left Brandon the speculation 
had become an investment and was be 
ginning to pay returns. The young Sif 
tons were attracting notice, some of it 
acidulous, by the fine horses they owned 
and the fine carriage the horses drew. 
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In Ottawa the same 


theme was re 


peated with a sharper edge of malice. Old 


Sir Richard Cartwright 
lictive over not having 
ter of finance in the 
ment and blaming Sift 
lusion, once said to a 
ral MP as they watchec 
IS Carriage 

Young man, do you 


f affluence on the part 


and so young? Do 


spirited horses, that sily 
ness, and the magnificent 
Shall I te vou what Si 


ou OF 
he'd ippeared 
\ tl “My de 
to in du 
n vertis 


bitter and vin 
been made min 
Laurier govern 
on for hts ex 
then-young Lit 
1 Sifton get into 


note this disp 
of a minister so 
you note those 
er-mounted har 
chariot behind? 
Join Macdonald 
of his ministers 
Ste John would 


Ow Is Dad 


his biography of 


sifton tells the following anecdote: 

Nothing could be more characteristic 
ft him than the ccount of how, when he 
inged lence (aft resigning fron 

gov men oved I securitie 
O Toronto. The probiem 

tor i very ip 
n nount fro vaults of a trust 

my Ort the vaults of 
ompa foronto. If Sir Clif 

wwe om co 

my ime time heavy 

! ties; and the trust com 

il oul hav ransported them 1 
| express car. But Sifton 
| nes terently. On a certan 
he. in co y one of his sons 
ppc company in Ott 
tt cas i trun in 
hi ’ curities we shovele He 
then def ed to c ition. TI trunk 
hee ynt nd the 
if I pario ¢ por 

val loronto the suitcases and tri 
vere delivered to the vauits of the trust 
ompan Toront which remained 


n to receive them 


This incident was the origin of one of 
the commonest fables tn the whole Sifton 
nythology ) t “he brought an 

pt nh Cotta in 1896 and took 

yf ) bond n 1905 

h yn Jack st lin over i 

The we of t charg W that 
Sifton 
t nterio if 

OV C f him 
elt friend nd his relatives Dr 
skelton (no friend of Sifton, as ve men 

oned Hn up thus in his life of 

Wholesal ft was charged in the 

i of the I ior Dep ent under 
Nir Siftor nd graz 

fits to the cor 
or es of nd yonization 
) ) ile cor 
No Atlantic I lin 
ompan f Europe ppin 
) t i ont net il 
e propa ind \ 
li cha { to be devices for enrichin 

} WiC Nor \ tic 

I c n proved to be othe 
ryt po L Sa 

OST wiliderne 
wwe fo th 

m id iZin 
ontrac if tt collusion 

€ i been ne ct ot € co 

i I I ! cuc ere to den 

medoing. t p old Consers 
nd to atlack pro n 1 
Opposition 

That i a Scots Verdic to the 

omir is it does from a Liberal- 


minded biographer. The Conservatives, 
naturally, were more bitter and far more 
explicit. One Tory MP, H. B. Ames, used 
to tour the country with a magic lantern 
showing slides that purported to prove 
how much land Sifton had “stolen.” De 
bates in the House of Commons during 
the first eight yea of this century are 
full of the most slanderous charges, the 
most vicious innuendo, much of direct 
ed against the impassive, stony-faced fig 
ure of Clifford Sifton 

(ne reason ¥v he was impassive was 


that by the tirne he left the Cabinet in 


1905, aged only forty-four, he was al 
ready almost stone deaf. He could not 
hear the rhetorical thunder and lightning 
that the opposition launched in his direc 
tion. He would only learn what they were 
saying when he could read it im Hansard 
and then from time to time he would 
ceign to reply. Reading his occasional 
clympian rejoinders, even now after more 


than fifty years, one gets the impression 


taat he could sweep his opponents aside 


almost at wil whenever he decided it 


was worth the trouble,to do so. This was 


rot often. As Dafoe said, “Mr. Sifton ac 


cepted with humorous resignation the 
fact that he had been cast for the role of 
villain by the opposition 

Sometimes he hitsback with devastat 
ing effect. In the election campaign of 
1900 he met Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper 
the ineffectual but eloquent son of the 
great Sir Charles. in a face-to-face debate 
in Brandon. Tupper repeated, with much 
shill innuendo, a charge then current 
that Sifton had got 
rights in the Yukon for a former law 
partner, A, *hilp 


The truth was that Philp had tried to 


valuable mining 
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Scholls 


ino-pads 
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Sir Clifford denounced pensions as a means of 


get favored treatment for a friend tn the 
matter of Yukon leases and had been 


very sharply snubbed by his ex-partner 


<| may just as well say without circum 
locution or hesitation that my friends 
annot get any better treatment in regard 

mining claims tf anyone ¢! sul 
ton read this letter to the crows it 


Brandon, but then produced another 


document. H recalled that a year be 
fore, Sir Charles Tupper the elder had 


nade yet another charge in a speech in 
Brandon, also relating to Philp, and 
*hilp had sued him for slander. When 
the case came to tria fupper settled out 
of court and signed a humble, indeed ab 
ject, apology. This was the document that 
Sifton now slapped down on the chat 


man’s table, and “in a voice tha 


rang 
through the rink like a pealing trumpet 
sid 

If this gentleman (turning te Su 
Hibbert) will plac ome of his state 
ments in @ categorical form in the sam 
ivy. he too will have le pleasure Ol 
gning a document like this or of pay 
ing damages 

Thus John W. Dafoe, whose biog‘aphy 
of his publisher is almost a history of 
Canada for the period from 1890 to 
1919. But Dafoe ts also the authoriy fo 
book 


ibout how Clifford Sifton first acquired 


le single bit of propert 
the Manitoba Free Press (for which | 
ired Dafoe as editor 

According to Dafoe, the Free Press ha 


n nto he contro dire 

or indirect, of the CPR ha ¢ i 
other ne papers acro Ca } Siftor 
iS minist xf the interior had a lot to 
fo with puttin the Cro Nes. Pas 
\greemen nrou paril I wi 

ive the CPR bsidy of out three 
nillion dollars to build the spur line that 


eveloped the n 


Ira B.C. Since the railways also agreed 


to establish low. fixed rates for hauling 
western grain they now leplove the 
Crow's Nest Pass Agreement and wis 
they hadn't made it, but in those day 
they thought it was a great coup. The 


CPR in gratitude, said Dafoe, let Siftor 


buy the Manitoba Free Pre 1 Knock 
flown price 
During most of tts fe nt then the 
Free Pres nad i Live, or 
nywa n anti-Lit newspaper. Witl 
Sifto s own ind Dafo editor it 
became the voice of Libe 1 in the 
est alv ys it eno rh 
nd nce Of mitt pro fon 
i nere irt a) n 
hand Yafoe en} iin 
veal he nd Sir 
oO ine 
[he historic example of Dafo f 
hand isu ee on impa 
for TY n r 
proposed procity agreement wit! 
Lnited S Ciifford Sittw who 
had ore oF pro'ectionist 
than ) sie rs an d got more 
so d n O1 1 and 
ont ppf Cl i! 
broke w sp oc 7) 
it. (He o dislih in 
of icta Dat 
Lit il and free ’ favo ec 
procity a of fa So ti ) 
paign inc le spec 
of Manitoba's leading newspaper hight 


vard for reciprocity, while its owner and 
ysublisher stumped the country against it 
How much internal struggle preceded 
hat agreement to disagree. posterity will 
never know for sure. From conversations 
with Dafoe in later years, his friends tn 
ferred that the two men had quite a 
battle. But Dafve's own testimony for the 
record gives very high credit to Sifton 
Nothing prevented him from taking 


possession of the Free Press and making 


ve WS Wil his voluntary re 
nouncement of power. in keeping with a 
‘neral understanding, which was nevei 


reduced 


to a formula, as to the manner 
in which the papel should be edited and 
administered. Sir Clifford’s relation to 
the Free Press was never simply that of 
an investor. He was always deeply inter- 
ested in its plans, its methods and its 
policies. and in time these became his 
first interest. But in all his active partici 
pation he never forgot his self-denying 


ordinance, by which he left the last word 


Ws 
on policy to those responsible for t 


conduct of the paper The Free Press, to 


I vind, must be the champion and ad 

vocate of the west’s interests, and tl 

nn gmen of that 
Ivocac ft o whos 


Reciprocity .was the only thing tha 


ever put the “self-denying ordinance’ to 
e test. On the other occasions when 
Sifton disagre sarty the 
Pre \ on n de Ine was the oc 

on of his dep re from Laurier 
( when I troduced 
1 of noo! s ne prov 
ince f n Sa itchewan th 
Siftor f lete ed in Ma 

Af Sifion’s re ition I 
mene i yn d no 
cor ck.) Tt ther I 

on rf 917 Ahen a i 
fract of the Libera t 
I f o k Sir Robs 3 

Gl Go im vin-the 

o mn. his. both Sifton 

And ord ¥y course, the polit 


cal sun of mine, both men were Liberals 


“nenalizing the thrifty” 


in the old-fashioned sense. Dafoe was 
more a free trader than Sifton, but both 
were free-ente:prise men. For them, the 
word “liberal” had none of its modern, 
left-of-centre connotation. Back in 1927, 
when the idea of old-age pensions with a 
strict means test was new, Sir Clifford 
thus expressed his horror at this sub 
versive nouon 

“Let us stop the mania for pensioning 
everybody. It seems to me I never pick 
up a newspaper but I see a new scheme 
for the maintenance of idlers and loafers 
You cannot make a nation great by 
penalizing the thrifty for the benefit of 
the thriftiess 

Even in 1927, this sort of talk had an 
ungracious sound When it came from a 
man who had millions; a man who own 
ed a magnificent estate on the St. Lawr 
ence, another stately home in Toronto 
and during the war a third one in Eng 


land: a man who could speak of keeping; 


horses as another might speak of keeping 
cats I can't remember when we didn't 
have a lot of horses around the back 
yard,” one of his sons said recently.) Sir 
Clifford died just before the great depres 
sion, but he 


was still a power in the land 
during the Winnipeg «strike of 1919 
(which moved the Manitoba Free Press 
to thunderous alarm and indiggation ) 
ind the short, sharp depression that fol 
owed World War I 

J. S. Woodsworth, the founder of the 
CCF and a Labor MP for years before 


ament in 1922. in a 


speech denouncing the “extrav 


th 


ance of 


le ceremonies at the opening of parlia 
ment 
Only now am I beginning to sense 


lat we have a governing class 


saw Clifford Sifton and his 
wife. whom I had known as neighbors 
luring boyhood days Brandon, 1 won 
fered whether, after all, the majority of 
grand assembly were not very ordi 


nary folk. The whole thing appezxred to 


me very false and superficial an al 
tempt to impress on our young democ 
icy tl vestigial remains of the feudal 


ism of Europe 

Then something like anger took pos 
session of me as I thought of a recent 
speech of Sir Clifford Sifton to the To 
ronto Board of Trade. What he consid 


ered to be quality in immigration, Sit 


Clifford said, was ‘a sturdy peasant in a 
sheepskin coat with a stout wife and half 
dozen children. The nion man who 
ill not work more than eight hours a 


day, and not that if he can help it. who 


wi not save f noney and who comes 
to the c to fed, iS Quantity not qua 
y. I belie Wh er | s British o 
not. we don't want him. He no good 
Ah said Woodswortt there 

ve Stated with brutal frankness. almost 
it coarsenc the idea for the future 
of Canada held by Sir Clifford Sifton and 
his kind 


Actually Woodsworth apologized t 


Sifton later for that speech. It was a per 
sonal attack, or sounded like one. and 
Woodsworth bore the ftons no persona 
ige he had known then is he ind 
be B » th illion ho 
Nar Ano em as ne DO tf nust 
ive OO} | AC \ nor of er 
renched and complacent wealth than of 
free enterprise free press, or the kind 
of stern Methouist rectitude th sir Clit 
ford did in fa represe! o the id of 
days. He was just ittle too youn 
ved St a tie too ite fo the era 
when a rich man was accepted without 


question as virtuous. ¥& 
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committee was not to be silenced. “I’m 
just trying to give you some advice!” he 
shouted. “I was caught smoking by the 
vicar at the age of twelve in the back of 
the vestry in Birmingham. I've got noth- 
Raleigh. I think he had a 
most unjust end. He shouldn't ought to 
have been beheaded.” 

Whereupon the ceremony took form 
with appropriate speeches made by Whit- 
ney, Lord Baillieu and also the Chaplain 
of the Fleet as well as one or two others. 

However, Sir Walter Raleigh is not the 
only hero of my story despite the fact 
that from now into the unwritten future 
he will stare with his bronzen eyes at the 
traffic of Whitehall and the headquarters 
of the Horse Guards on the other side 
of the road. My other hero is Colonel 
Johnny Dodge who has 
friend of mine for a quarter of a century 
astonishing as the 


ing against 


been a close 


and becomes more 
years go by 

He is a handsome, strongly built fellow 
of about sixty who has a laugh like a 
clap of thunder, the vitality of a bull, 
and is related to Winston Churchill. His 
father was an American who died some 
Hen. Mrs. 


second marriage), Is 


vears ago and his mother, 
Lionel Guest (her 
nearing her first hundred years. I men- 
tion this merely to indicate the reason 
inherited 


superabundance of energy. 


Dodge such a 


why Colonel 


He drafted Baxter 


In the 1914 war he joined up at once 
and in a desperate battle on the Western 
by the Germans 
Hardly had he reached the prison camp 


captured 


Front) was 
when he began to plan his escape. Day 
and night he worked on it and managed 


somehow to dig a tunne! which eventual 


gave him and his companions their 
chance. They got away, although some 
were ater captured ind eventually 
Dodge got through the enemy lines and 
ade good his escape 


After the war he joined a stockbrokers 


rm and married an attractive young 
American woman who, in due course, 
bore him two sons. But he wanted to do 
something positive to encourage a closer 


inderstanding among the English-speak 


ng peoples especially the Americans 


ind the Britis! 
So he founded the Ends of the Earth 
Club for diners 


and became the perpetual 


c nan of it. Periodically, when some 
f American came to Britain the 
Club gave complimentary dinner at 
Claridge’s Hotel. The years went on, and 


so did the dinners. In 1930, I noticed 


that in the printed list of membership 
there was a star Opposite my name, and 
I asked Dodge for an explanation. “My 
dear fellow roared Dodge you are 
one of the committee of the club Ap 
pare I had beer member for twelve 
i bt the no record of the com 
mittee ever having met 
When the Second World War began, 
Johnny joined up once more. And 
to show tl history does repeat itself he 
fain Captured in a fierce engage 
ment and was once more sent to a 
| oners camp from which he escaped 
In size, in spirit and in courage, he ts the 


ery reincarnation of Porthos in Dumas 
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famous book The Three Musketeers. 

As there were no more wars for the 
time being, Dodge became a stockbroker 
again. I cannot state why and when he 
decided that there should be a statue of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Probably I was on 
the committee but if so the committee 
never met — or not to my knowledge. 

Officialdom was against the idea and 
there were highly placed people who 
stated that there were historic reasons for 
leaving Raleigh to history. Not to be 
balked, Dodge went out to North Caro- 
lina to remind the inhabitants what they 
owed to Raleigh for the discovery of 
tobacco and its ultimate solace to man- 
kind. 

Most of the North Carolinians did not 
know much beyond Sir Walter’s boosting 
of tobacco and the story of him spread- 
ing his cloak for the great Elizabeth to 
walk upon. 

The Queen loved to listen to Raleigh's 
stories of adventure. In fact she made a 
favorite of him until the handsome young 
Earl of Essex attracted her fancies. There 
is ample proof that the Virgin Queen was 
much attracted by men even if she never 
took one in holy matrimony. 

It is a pity that Colonel Dodge wz 
not there to advise his hero because 
Raleigh began to get into a lot of trouble, 
and eventually Elizabeth chucked him 
into the Tower but being a sensible 
woman, she let him out after a time. 

However, Janjes 1, who succeeded her, 
became tired of Raleigh’s adventuring 
and plots so, in the manner of 
times, Raleigh was duly 
which, understandably, brought his story 


those 


decapitated 


to an end 
Even as I set words I 
wonder if more care should not be taken 


down these 
before giving to some figure of the past 
the immortality of a statue. But certainly 
Raleigh has won his place in Whitehall 
which is the great highway that carries 
the traffic from Trafalgar Square to Pat 
lament Square 

Yet what can be said for the gigantic 
statue of the royal Duke of Cambridge 
on a terrific horse, also in Whitehall? Be- 
yond the distinction of having been made 
a field marshal and marrying an actress, 
neither the crowds who pass by nor his 
tory itself Knows anything about him 

A hundred yards or so to the south ts 
Field 
particularly 


gigantic statue 
Marshal Earl Haig on a 
prancing horse. Yet cruel as the comment 
Haig was the spirit ol dis 
1914 war. His tactics were 


another depicting 


may seem 


aster in the 


those of the far-off Boer War ard he 
stubbornly refused to listen to the urgings 
that wie British armed forces be placed 
under Foch as the generalissimo of the 


Allied forces. Only the determination of 
Llovd George forced Haig’s hand 

In due time. there will be an official 
tatue to Winston Churchill but, unless 
tradition 1s swepl aside, there would be 

period of long years before Churchill's 
tatue could be placed either in Whitehall 
or in the Houses of Parliament 


Where 1s Shakespeare's London rnonvu 


ment? There is a small bust of him in 
Leicester Square near a public lavatory 

But even so, I feel that Sir Walter 
Raleigh just gets by. Despite the incense 


of tobacco smoke which I am enjoying 


at this very moment. and which ts mak 


ing my eyes water, | am grateful to him 

At any rate, there 1s Raleigh in all his 
glory, complete with sword and cloak 
while Lord Baillieu and His American 


Whitney look at the 


‘reat man now made immortal in bronze 


Excellency Jock 


At noon and at twilight—and at dawn 


and by moonlight—the man that Johnny 
Dodge worshipped will keep guard as the 
people pass by. * 
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Superb colour Pour this wine into a glass and you'll 


admire the warm beauty of its glowing scarlet. 


Delightful bouquet As you bring the wine to your lips 

the hearty aroma of this sweet rich wine made from luscious 

Concord grapes, will delight you. 

Delicious taste [here's no other word to adequately 


describe the appealing taste of this full-bodied wine. 


‘Try a handsome decanter of Mazel ‘Tov soon. Ask for it 
at your nearest Liquor Commission store. 
j 
Mazel Tov —the man’s wine that 
women like! 
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The milk box of human kindness 


As Christmas 1959 approaches, Parade 
has a variety of good wishes fo- some 
folks who did well last Christmas (may 
they do just as well) and some who 
didn't do so well (may the clouds break 
this year For instance, we hope for 
1 real handsome and healthy Christmas 
tree for a Winnipeg family that had to 
settle for an eighteen-inch artificial tree 
last year when father got disgusted at 
the price being charged for the scrawny 
miserable things on the lots. The six 
year-old son of the house was desolate 
and unconsolable, wailing, “Santa won't 
even know what that thing is!” Only 
father’s ingenuity mollified son and 
solved Santa’s problem, when on Christ 


mas Eve the house broke out in a rash 


of crayoned signs posted by front door, 
dack door and fireplace, reading: “This 
vay to our Christmas tree.” And right 
n front of the tiny imitation a larger 


sign shouted in bold red letters: “THIS 
our Christmas tree 
* * * 


We trust that the head of one house in 
Stoney Creek, Ont., will find it in his 
heart to be as generous to the milkman 
this Christmas as he was last. He didn't 
i 


know he'd been a good fellow at all 


intl he encountered the milkman a 
couple of days after the holiday and was 
zreeted out of the side of the milkman’s 
mouth Thanks for the gift, mister, I 
really enjoyed it.” The householder as 
sumed his wife had made some kindly 
esture but she was as puzzled as he. It 
was some time before he found out that 
u business friend had stopped by Christ- 
mas Eve when everyone was out and pop- 
ped a gift bottle of whisky in the milk- 
box 


* * * 


We hope that a certain young man in 
Ottawa will Know how to look after him 
self as well this year as he did last 
Christmas. During the family gift-open 
ing ceremonies One present turned up 
with a nameless tag, so it was set aside 

ntil everything else had been opened 
hoping some kind donor might remem 
ber it. In mid-tree, so to speak, the gift 
vanished along with the small boy. who 
was found in the kitchen painstakingly 
trying to print his name on the tag 


PARADI 


‘A year ago now a grade-seven class in 
Toronto was asked to write a letter, com- 
plete with addressed envelope, as an exer- 
cise In composition. After the letters had 
been handed in, marked and returned, 
Jean took hers home to show her family: 
but then as children will she set it down 
somewhere and forgot about it. At least 
she did until mid-evening of December 
26 when the family received a phone 
call from her aunt in Elora, worried sick 
because Jean hadn't arrived on the eve 
ning train to spend the hobidays as she'd 
said she would in that nice letter the 
ghild wrote just before Christmas. For 


Jean, we hope she gets there this yea 
even if she has to invite herself again 
* 
A head start on Christmas baking is a 
good idea if you are as ambitious a cook 
as a woman in Ancaster, Ont., but stor 
age is a problem. Having filled every 
available jar and tin and her neighbors’ 
freezers, she stil! had one last batch of 
cookies to tuck away till December 25 
Finally a frantic search turned up one 
forgotten tin hidden away at the back 
of a cupboard, but inside was a forgot 
ten batch of Christmas cookies — las 
Christmas cookies 
* * 
Some people really do their Christmas 
shopping early. From Winnipeg comes 
a report of a poor fellow so laden down 


with parcels that when he came to flag 


| Vou EVER ) 
ve 

c 

c 


a down elevator in Eaton’s, which has a 
bank of the new push-button kind, he 
didn't have a free finger left. He crouch- 
ed down carefully and pushed the but- 
ton with his nose 

* 1k * 

The early shopper we've heard about 
in Alexandria, Ont., was doing his in the 
liquor store. On the counter he spied a 
jar and a sign, soliciting donations for 
the Lions Club Christmas Basket Fund 
for needy families. “Say,” he addressed 
the vendor, “put my name down for a 
basket. willya?” And as the clerk gawked 
he gathered up his five bottles of wine 
and departed. 


PAYS $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


2, Ontario. 
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